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MINIATURE GRAND OPERA 
By DORIS A. PAUL 


S|} THE BOYS FROM COLUMBIA: RODGERS AND HART THE NATIONAL COMMUNITY TRAINING CENTER 
By DELWIN B. DUSENBURY By JOHN WRAY YOUNG 


Merry Christmas 








YOU, THE JURY 


COURTROOM DRAMA 3 ACTS By JAMES REACH 





7 men 
8 women 

° Courtroom dramas are always popular with audiences, and this newest offering 
—_— in that genre will take its place at or near the top of the list. It presents an 


ingenious and completely novel idea in play construction, permitting the audience 
e as a whole to act as a jury and vote whether Barbara Scott — on trial for the 
murder of Chester Arthur Brand — is innocent or guilty. Extremely simple in its 


books production and setting. The cause of Barbara Scott, defended by her attractive 
$1.00 lawyer-sister Edith, and prosecuted by the dynamic young Allan Woodward, 
° seems hopeless at the outset. Step by step, Allan relentlessly builds up the case 
against her — including her purported confession of guilt, and culminating in the 

royalty dramatic testimony of Brant’s fiancee, Sheila Vincent, who claims she saw Barbara 
$25-$20 in almost the very act of firing the fatal shot. But Edith Scott refuses to give up; 








doggedly she keeps fighting back on behalf of her sister, and she is finally re- 
warded when help arrives from a totally unexpected source. The action keeps 
driving forward, building in conflict and in tension — until the stirring climax is 
reached, and the audience — You, the Jury — renders its verdict! 



































COMEDY 3 ACTS By RUTH and NATHAN HALE 
2 men 
6 women 
The story of John Lambert’s four daughters and their sweet but turbulent . 
romances. Lavell, the oldest daughter, returns from college to find her family interi 
eagerly anticipating her marriage to Charles, her girlhood sweetheart. Mean- — 
while she has fallen in love with another man. However, Paul (the new man) * 
tells her she reminds him of Lilacs in the Rain, then uses the same line on her 
younger sister, so disillusionment follows and the brief infatuation comes to an books 
end. A happy conclusion is brought about by Shauna, the youngest of the $1.00 
Lamberts. The pathos of the play is provided by Letty Lambert, the thirteen- ° 
year-old daughter who feels that she is rejected by her family. Complicated and 
mixed up Prom dates of Laurie’s result in father tossing three boy friends out. royalty 
The play is a mixture of laughter and tears, a typical slice of American home $25-$20 
life. “The situations are so real that every member of the audience seemed to 
feel really ‘at home’ in the play. We never had a more suitable play for teen-agers 
both on stage and in the audience.” — Hazel Burrows, Pres., The Methodist 
Playmakers, La Crescenta (Calif.) Methodist Church. 














SAMUEL FRENCH, Inc. 


25 West 45th Street 7623 Sunset Blvd. 
New York 36 The House of Plays Hollywood 46 
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No One Takes a Dim stew 
of Productions Lighted by... 
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THE SUPER TROUPER High intensity D. C. Carbon Arc Spot- 
light. Designed for projection throws of over 200 feet or where greater bril- 
liancy is desired on shorter throws in arenas, race tracks, stadiums, ice shows, 
circuses, large theatres and auditoriums. Delivers 2'2 times as much light as 
the most modern A. C. spotlight. Automatic arc control, built-in power con- 
version transformer and selenium rectifier. Costs only two-thirds as much as 
spots which require generator or rectifier. Extremely economical operation. 
None of the Strong spotlights require heavy rotating equipment. Simply plug 
into convenience outlet. Ultra-violet filter for black light effects. 220 and 110- 
volt A. C. models. All Strong spotlights are on stands which provide for height 
adjustment, horizontal sweep, vertical tilt and vertical tilt lock. 
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THE TROUPERETTE 1000 Watt Incandescent Spotlight. Designed 


for schools, churches, lodge halls, small theatres and ballrooms. Projects up 
to 9 times more light than spotlights which employ the same light source, but 
which reduce spot size solely by irising. Like the other Strong spotlights, the 
Trouperette has a horizontal masking control which can be angled 45° in each 
direction from horizontal. 
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THE TROUPER Carbon Arc Spotlight. Designed for projection throws 
of 75 to 200 feet in theatres, hotels and school auditoriums. Carried by prac- 
tically all travelling attractians. Projects up to 15 times more light than similar 
equipment which reduces spot size solely by irising. Fully automatic arc con- 
trol. As with the Super Trouper, the carbon trim burns for 80 minutes without 
retrimming. Adjustable, self regulating transformer in base supplies power 
for the arc. All Strong arc spots are provided with a meter for checking line 
voltage and tap-changing switch for adjustment of power supply. Ultra-violet 
filter holder. Like all other Strong spotlights, the Trouper has a fast operating 
6-slide color boomerang, is mounted on casters, and is easily disassembled 
for shipping. 


Ordinary spotlights, to reduce spot size, must mask out or iris down part 
of the light beam, thus wasting much of the light for which you are paying. 
The resultant spot is usually fuzzy-edged and irregularly shaped. With the 
exclusive, single-control, two-element variable focal length objective lens sys- 
tem of Strong Spotlights, the brilliance of the spot actually increases as it is 
reduced in size, is sharp edged from head to flood, and continues perfectly 
round throughout the range. 





THE STRONG ELECTRIC CORPORATION 


104 CITY PARK AVENUE 
TOLEDO 1, OHIO 


A SUBSIDIARY OF GENERAL PRECISION EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 











OUTSTANDING 
HUMOROUS READINGS 


In our catalog, many important 
humorous readings are listed. Here 
are the titles of a few of them. 


ARSENIC AND OLD LACE. From the 
famous comedy success in New York 
and on the screen. Has won many H.S. 
Contests. 75c 


CYRANO DE BERGERAC. A most suc- 
cessful reading. 60c 

DAVID GARRICK. This cutting from 
the play won a National Contest. 60c 


FALSTAFF, THE VALIANT. Shake- 
speare. 60c 
FATHER OF THE BRIDE, FATHER AT 
THE RECEPTION and FINANCIAL MAT- 
TERS. Three readings from the book 
“Father of the Bride” by Edward Street- 
er. Each, 75c 
GEORGE WASHINGTON SLEPT HERE. 
From the New York success. 75c 


GREEN PASTURES. Has won ten 
state contests and two National. 60c 
HARVEY. Mary Chase. 1958 arrange- 
ment from the celebrated play. 75c 
HORTON HATCHES THE EGG. Dr. 
Seuss. A reading in verse, from the 
book. 75c 
JUNIOR MISS, JUNIOR MISS’S 
CHRISTMAS and LOIS AND HER BOY- 
FRIENDS. Three readings from “Junior 
Miss.” Each, 75c 
LIFE WITH FATHER. Lindsay-Crouse. 
1958 cutting from this popular play. 75c 


MAN WHO CAME TO DINNER. Has 
won many H.S. Contests. Among them, 
a National. 60c 


MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM. Has 
won thirteen state H.S. Contests and 
three National. 60c 
_ MONSIEUR BEAUCAIRE. Booth Tark- 
ington. 1957 arrangement from the 
book. 75c 

MY SISTER EILEEN and MY SISTER 
EILEEN AND THE FUTURE ADMIRALS. 

Each, 75c 

NOAH’S ARK. From “Green aaa 

Cc 


ON THE HARMFULNESS OF TO- 
BACCO. Chekov. Monolog. 60c 


PETER PAN. J. M. Barrie. 1958 ar- 
rangement from “Peter Pan in Kensing- 
ton Gardens.” 75c 


THE REINDEER RIDER. From “Peer 
Gynt.” 60c 


SOLID GOLD CADILLAC. From the 


play. 75c 
THE TATTERED ENSIGN. B. J. oe 
Cc 


YOU CAN’T TAKE IT WITH YOU. Hart- 
Kaufman. From the celebrated eee 
Cc 


WETMORE 


Declamation Bureau 
Box 95 M 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
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(DRAMATICS is published by The National Thespian Society, an organization of teachers 
and students devoted to the advancement of dramatic arts in the secondary schools) 


MEMBER OF THE EDUCATIONAL PREss ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
Address: Dramatics, College Hill Station, Cincinnati 24, Ohio 
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Costumes by 





On the 
American Stage over a Century 


Send for Free Illustrated 
Costume Plot and Estimate 
for your Production NOW! 


Bi MODEST RENTAL PRICES 


VAN HORN 2 SON 





THEATRICAL COSTUMERS 





232 NORTH 11TH STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PENNA. 























































Thespian Jewelry 
and Stationery 





Pins Charms 
Official plain, gold plated ....$1.50 $1.50 
Official gold plated, 3 sapphires 2.50 2.50 
Off.cial 1OK gold, 3 pearls .... 5.50 5.50 
Official 10K gold, 8 sapphires.. 8.00 8.00 


Star and Wreath Dangle, gold 


a eee 
Keys: 
Official plain, sterling silver .......... $2.00 
Official plain, gold plated ............ 2.25 


“Orders must be sent on official order 
bianks signed by your Troupe Sponsor. 
Mail directly to the L. G. Balfour Com- 
pany, Attleboro, Mass.” 


TAXES: Add 10% Federal Tax and any State 
Tax in effect to these prices. 


STATIONERY ENGRAVED WITH NATIONAL 
THESPIAN INSIGNIA. 


2 quires 
#1225 White Vellum in one box 


(48 engraved sheets — 48 plain envelopes) 

flat 7144 x 10Y% ue $2.30 

Postage included on cash orders — Any State 
Tax additional. 


Minimum order 2 quires 


L. G. BALFOUR Company 


ATTLEBORO, MASSACHUSETTS 
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LTHOUGH our organization centers its 
aims to the secondary school theater, we 
are interested in theater at all levels: college 
and university, community, and commercial. 
A number of our Thespians become “stars” at 
the colleges and universities, a few, in the 
commercial theater, but most important of all, 
are their participation in their own community 
theaters. Thus we were delighted to learn 
about the community theater training center 
set up this summer at the University of Wis- 
consin under the direction of Prof. Robert E. 
Gard, who also is the founder of the Wisconsin 
Idea Theater. John Wray Young, director of 
the Shreveport Little Theater, tells in his arti- 
cle, The National Community Theater Training 
Center, its purpose and its aims. 


E liked very much the idea of present- 

ing as a Christmas program “Christmas 
Past” and “Christmas Present,” which was a 
feature last Yuletide at Pine Crest High School, 
Fort Lauderdale, Florida. Virginia H. Wood- 
worth tells us all about this exciting program 
in her article, Christmas at Pine Crest. 


ORIS A. Paul, East Lansing, Michigan, 

is the author of Miniature Grand Opera, 
which is a vivid description of the Kungsholm 
Restaurant and Miniature Grand Opera Thea- 
ter in Chicago. You who are planning to attend 
the national convention of AETA this Decem- 
ber should include a visit to this famous restau- 
rant. It is charming and delightful, for I too 
have been there. 


HE Living Nativity by Alfred K. Allan, 

New York City, leads us to Park Avenue 
and 60th Street of New York, where we shall 
see a Christmas creche enacted by 
statues. Here in the heart of this great city, 
sophisticated, naked, and bellicose, one will 
also find the true meaning of Christmas drama- 
tized by a “living nativity.” 


D* Dusenbury and Mr. Trumbo and Polly- 
ann continue their excellent series on the 
history of the Americ:n musical theater and 
on pageantry, respectively. Our department 
editors, Frieda Reed, Dr. Earl Blank, and 
Prof. Willard Friederich, keep us up-to-date 
on children’s theater, plays of the month, and 
brief views. And our Thespians return to their 
chattering about their local theater activities. 
Other features are added for your enioyment. 


DDITIONAL features this month are An 
Actor’s Prayer by student Thespian Manuel 
Albacete, Troupe 310, McKinley High School, 
Canton, Ohio; and Act Well Your Part by 
Thespian Donald Tate, Troupe 995, Waterford 
Twp. High School, Pontiac, Michigan. 


A Merry, Merry Christmas! 





LONGMANS’ == 


Children’s Plays 


THE CLOWN WHO RAN AWAY 


By Conrad Seiler. In two acts, bare 
stage, easy props. 22 parts and extras 
if desired; may be all girl, all children, 
all adult or mixed. Books, $1.25. 
Royalty, $15. Very popular and most 
successful. 


THE CLOWN AND HIS CIRCUS 


Another comedy about Dodo, the 
clown, by Conrad Seiler. In three 
acts, simple set. 17 parts and extras 
if desired; may be all girl, all chil- 
dren, all adult or mixed. Books, $1.25. 
Royalty, $15. Well liked by audiences, 


ALICE IN WONDERLAND 


Alice Gerstenberg’s dramatization 
which was produced professionally in 
Chicago and New York. 20 with 
extras. Books, $1.25. Royalty, $25 
with admission; $15 without. 


THE KNAVE OF HEARTS 


Delightful one-act comedy by Louise 
Saunders. 15 parts. Books, 85c. Roy- 
alty, $10 with admission; $5 without. 


A descriptive play catalogue will 
be sent on request. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
119 W. 40th St. New York 18 














NEW! 
24x 54 CINABEX 
Plastic Color Media 
In All Colors 


2 to 12 sheets — $2.00 ea. 
13 to 24 sheets— 1.90 ea. 
over 25 sheets— _ 1.80 ea. 


F.O.B. N.Y.C. 
PARAMOUNT 


THEATRICAL SUPPLIES 
242 W. 27 ST., N.Y. 1, N.Y. 














B’way & TV Stars Wear 


MANHATTAN COSTUMES 


We costume many N. Y. stage and 
TV productions. These same fresh 
and attractive professional cos- 
tumes are available at moderate 
rental rates for little theatres, 
schools, churches, groups, etc. We 
stock all periods for plays, oper- 
ettas, and musical comedies. Our 
workrooms are continually making 
entire new costume productions for 
rental. All costumes are cleaned, 
altered and styled under the super- 
vision of our own professional de- 
signer. 

Write, giving requirements and 
performance dates, for complete 
costume plots and estimate. 


Costumer for American Shakespeare 
Festival, Stratford, and N.Y.C. Opera Co. 


Brochure upon request. 


Manhattan Costume Co., Inc. 


549 West 52nd Street New York 19 
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BETTY MACDONALD’S 


The Egg and | 


FULL LENGTH PLAY 


9M, 13W BU 


" 


Betty MacDonald’s fabulous best-seller has been 
made into a delightful and different comedy. It’s all 
about a charming family trying humorously (and at 
times desperately) to deal both with teen-agers and 
with chickens! At one point the roof leaks so badly 
the young people have to do their homework covered 
under an umbrella in the middle of the living room. 
The stove blows dust in their face at every oppor- 
tunity and the fiendish chickens manage to insert 
themselves into everything up to and including a 
double date. Your cast and audience will have a 
marvelous time with this famous comedy. 





Playbooks, 90c Royalty, $35.00 








TWO NEW HITS 














$ ROSAMOND DU JARDIN’S 


. Class Ring 


FULL LENGTH PLAY 
’ 7M, 8W 


. |} ‘Class Ring” is the best-loved of Rosamond du 
r | Jardin’s books, which have achieved world-wide 
y |} Popularity and the sale of more than 350,000 copies. 
r |) Itis here offered as a gay comedy, centering about 
, |) an attractive pair of teen-agers who have just ex- 
- | changed class rings and decided to “go steady.” 


Playbooks, 85c Royalty, $15.00 





THE DRAMATIC PUBLISHING COMPANY 


179 NORTH MICHIGAN AVE. ¢ CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 
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EMERSON COLLEGE 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Established 1880 


B.A., B.S., B.L.I., B.Mus., M.A., M.S. Degrees 
Co-educational 


The only fully accredited college in which all 
students combine professional-level training 
in the speech arts with a strong, balanced 
program of Liberal Arts Courses. 


PROFESSIONAL MAJORS 


Speech 
Theatre Arts 
Radio and Television 
Speech and Hearing Therapy 


LIBERAL ARTS MAJORS 


must be combined with a strong 
professional minor 
English 
Social Studies 
Modern Languages 
Education Courses offered for 
Teacher Certification 


Evening, Saturday, and Summer Courses in 
Professional Subjects 


College Owned Little Theatre 
College FM Radio Station WERS 
Fully Electronic TV Production Studio 


Robbins Speech and Hearing Clinic 
Dormitories for Men and Women 
ADMISSIONS COMMITTEE 
130 Beacon St. 





SAN JOSE 


Teaching Credentials 


For information write: 
Harold C. Crain, Head 


San Jose State College 
San Jose 14, California 





STATE COLLEGE 


THEATRE 
RADIO AND TELEVISION 
SPEECH 
A.B. Degree 
M.A. Degree 


Department of Speech and Drama 








CARNEGIE 


- DRAMA © Acting 


Catalog: 


Schenley Park 
Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 











College of Fine Arts 


Production ¢ Playwriting 
Design for the Theatre ¢ 


B.F.A. and M.F.A. degrees 


Carnegie Institute of Technology 














TRAIN! 


STARDOM DOES NOT 

“JUST HAPPEN” 

Hollywood “Variety” calls the 
PASADENA PLAYHOUSE: “12 to 1 
the greatest single contributing source of 
stage and screen talent.” 


THE REASON: 


A THOROUGHLY PLANNED COURSE 


IN ALL PHASES OF THEATRE 

@ Training for TV, motion pictures, 
stage careers 

@ Five continuous producing theatres 
for showcasing 

@ Complete television studio 
for student operation 

@ Work with professional directors 
and actors 

® Certificate or college degree 
in theatre arts 


PASADENA 


me avanl@lenia 


COLLEGE OF THEATRE ARTS 


. . cr A ' r A ’ ) 
43 South El Molino Avenue 


) . c i x 
Pasadena. California 








ROBERT PRESTON, star of Broadway’s current 
hit, “The Music Man)’ won this year’s Gilmor Brown 
Award for outstanding achievement by a Playhouse- 
trained performer. 


Four of Bob Preston’s classmates at the Playhouse 
were Victor Jory, Dana Andrews, Victor Mature and 
Gig Young. The “big break” came in show business 
to these performers who were thoroughly trained in 
their craft by intensive study at the Playhouse. 

Be sure you are ready when your “big break” 
comes. Train now where stars before you trained. 


% Become a star by working with stars... at the show- 
case school Hollywood talent scouts watch. 


TRAIN FOR STAGE, TELEVISION AND MOTION PICTURES 
AT AMERICA’S FOREMOST COLLEGE OF THEATRE ARTS. 


A Merry, 
Merry Christmas! 


Beauteous decorative lights, inside and 
outside; gaudy tinselled evergreen trees, 
showy, but beautifully wrapped, ral 
cookies and turkey, Prayers of Thanks. 


giving. 
Family reunions, holiday parties ad 
dances, Joy to the World. 


Santa Claus, his reindeers, The Night 
before Christmas. 


Christmas school assemblies, home 
room parties, The Hallelujah Chorus, 


Christmas baskets for the needy, 
Christmas seals, gifts for the more 
unfortunate, Come Unto Me all Ye 
that Suffer. 


Christmas is indeed the happiest sea 
son of the whole year, yet let us ever 
reverently remember that it is the annual 
festival in memory of the birth of Christ, 


A Merry, Merry Christmas! 


May we find in our Thespian Christmas 
stocking: 

Newly affiliated schools for 1958-59; 
155 

Diminishing withdrawals of Thespian 
Charters. 

Additional states to pass the 100 mark 
in affiliated schools (Ohio, 175; IIli- 
nois, 123; California, 119; Texas, 
100 ) 

DRAMATICS’ 
40,000. 

More articles written for DRAMATICS 
by our Thespian Sponsors. 


National membership by June_ 30, 
1959: 1950. 


circulation, monthly: 


A ferry, Merry Christmas! 


To our many book and play publishers, 
manufacturers of stage equipment and 
stage lighting, to the commercial cos 
tumers, to the colleges and universities, 
who believe in the advertising power 
DRAMATICS in the secondary educa: 


tional theater 


A Merry, Merry Christmas! 


To our authors, past, present, and 
future; to our department editors; to ou! 
series editors; to our student Thespian: 
who “Chatter” away; to our Thespial 
student contributors of special articles 


A Merry, Merry Christmas! 


To our faithful 1865 Thespian Spon 
sors and to our 320,000 life-time mem 
bers, wherever you may be 


A Merry, Merry Christmas! 
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Vol. 14 

phos WAtst.. 

Just Published! 
More than 500 photos of the 
scenes and players of the current 
Broadway and off Broadway season. 


Complete cast lists, directors, producers, 


writers and other important statistics in- 


cluding dates, biographies and_ obituaries. 
Indexed, $6.00 CHILTON® Philadelphia 39, Pa. 








THE BIRTHDAY OF A KING 


S we approach another Christmas season, 
nearly all the high schools throughout the 
country will present Christmas programs, either 
full-length evening productions or assembly 
programs. Christmas is a joyous celebration 
of the birth of our Savior, Jesus Christ, and 
our school programs should commemorate his 
birth. To do some modern, “hilarious” comedy 
about the exchange of Christmas presents may 
be entertaining and in most cases comical, but 
unless there is some reference to the “greatest 
story ever told” I am afraid the true meaning 
of Christmas may be lost. 

At Christmas time the whole school, and 
especially the music and drama departments, 
can participate in preparing the program. The 
school inne can set the mood for the 
Biblical play by playing Christmas carols; the 
school’s choir and Glee Clubs can furnish mood 
music by singing carols throughout the play 
or between scenes. A number of schools con- 
clude their Christmas programs by singing “The 
Hallelujah Chorus,” which is certainly recom- 
mended. 

Under both student and faculty leadership 
and guidance the Christmas decorations can 

come a major school project. A_ general 
theme for the decorations can be set up and 
then followed out in every classroom, in the 
corridors, and finally climaxed at the Christ- 
mas assembly. A uniform decorative scheme 
throughout the school is certainly far superior 
to that of separate planning for each room. 

Let the boys of the woodworking and art 
departments select the Christmas trees for both 
outside and inside the school. Let the girls of 
these departments decorate the trees with the 
Christmas trinkets and tinsels. The girls of the 
Ome making department can and will help 
with the Christmas costumes for the story of 
the birth of Christ. 
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As | See lt... 


Yes, Christmas is a joyous occasion — and we 
can all help so much by our yuletide presenta- 
tion. I should like to see everyone of our 1865 
Thespian troupes make the Christmas program 
one of their major projects of the school year. 
Let’s send home at Christmas time the students 
of America filled with a warm, religious glow 
in their hearts ever brightening by the “true 
meaning” of Christmas—“The Birthday of a 
King.” 


OUR THOUGHT FOR THE MONTH 
ce \W/ E must strengthen the foundations of 


American education. On this founda- 
tion our generation must build an educational 
structure adequate for all needs, strong enough 
to stand against any storm.”— Oliver J. Cald- 
well, U. S. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. ; 


THANK YOU, PIONEER PLAYHOUSE 


Dear Mr. Miller: 


I wish to commend you and DRaAmMartIcs 
Magazine for your far reaching circulation. I 
know you will be pleased to learn that we have 
received approximately 1200 inquiries from all 
over the United States based on the advertise- 
ment we placed in your magazine. 

We run the “ad” in your magazine the year 
round, and I feel sure you would appreciate 
knowing that our inquiries received are not 


limited to one issue, but are equally propor- 
tioned throughout the year. Inquiries arrive 
in the fall and winter months more readily 
than in the spring. I have advertised in four 
other publications and the combination of in- 
quiries equal about half of that of Dramatics 
Magazine. 
We will continue to increase our advertising 

in your magazine. 

Sincerely, 

Col. Eben C. Henson 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES ANNOUNCED 
FOR. THEATRICAL HARDWARE 


Mutual Hardware Corp., 141 West 53rd 
Street, New York 19, New York, suppliers of 
all types of theatrical hardware for over twenty- 
five years, has announced the appointment of a 
new Sales representative for the California area: 
Mr. Alun G. Jones, 5722 Mammoth Avenue, 
Van Nuys, California. Mr. Jones has been 
associated with the theatrical field for many 
years and brings to West Coast theaters and 
theater groups extensive experience in the use 
of theatrical hardware. Fast delivery on all 
theatrical hardware supplies will be available 
—_ Mutual Hardwares Los Angeles ware- 

ouse. 


B. A. IN RADIO - TELEVISION 


San Jose State College now offers a B. A. in 
Radio-Television with the introduction of an 
occupational curriculum. The degree requires 
completion of all general education require- 
ments of the college as well as completion of 
the core requirements of the Speech and Drama 
Department. The student may elect one of 
four areas for special study emphasis including: 
technical production, performance, writing, 
business management. 








The National Community 
Theater Training Center 


By JOHN WRAY YOUNG 


HE idea of the first National Com- 
munity Theater Training Center 
was born in the fine imagination of 

Robert E. Gard, Director of the properly 
famous Wisconsin Idea Theater. For 
years a number of us have written and 
spoken at length concerning the obvious 
lack of properly trained community thea- 
ter sesdestaie. but until the summer of 
1958 little of a positive nature had been 
accomplished. 

The growing realization that the 
American community theater may well 
be the largest factor in that coming great 
national theater which we all envision 
has been gratifying, particularly to those 
of us who have toiled for many years 
in the field. Yet the realization without 
implementation is not enough. 

We enjoy in the United States an 
exciting first in the twenty-five centuries 
of theater: some eighteen hundred col- 
leges and universities teaching and pro- 
ducing drama. In sharp contrast our 
sister nation, England, has but one de- 
partment of theater; that at the Uni- 
versity Of Bristol. 

To many it has seemed logical that 
this great facility of teachers and equip- 
ment should have a triple objective: the 
production of teachers of theater, the 
discovery and encouragement of the rare 
talents which may be strong enough to 
make careers in the commercial theater, 
and finally the training of community 
theater leadership. 

However, progress toward the third 
goal has been distressingly laggard. This 
is partially true, I suspect, because of 
the blind spots in much administration 
thinking concerning community theater. 
There is common failure to appreciate 
the vastness and current quality of the 
endeavor and a total lack of appreciation 
of the great potential for improved 
quality once properly trained leadership 
is in strong supply. Even more unfor- 
givable is the apparent inability to real- 
ize that here is one of the most potent 
and appealing forces for true adult edu- 
cation. 

From this background of need evolved 
the National Community Theater Train- 
ing Center, which was centered on the 
campus of the University of Wisconsin 
in July. Professor Gard selected his staff 
with care. It included Margaret Mary 
Young who is nationally recognized as 
a skilled designer. Her artistry and 
teaching effectiveness at the Shreveport 
Little Theater have received wide at- 
tention in leading theater publications 
and textbooks. 

Eric Salmon, British producer who 
has been head of drama work in Shrop- 
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shire County, came from England to 
join the faculty. Nancy R. Hoffman of 
the Wisconsin Idea Theater Staff served 
as general manager of the undertaking. 
Robert E. Gard and myself were the 
other two members of the staff. 

The text chosen for the Training 
Center was “The Community Theater 
and How It Works.” Since it was pub- 
lished last September by Harper & 
Brothers, I have been sincerely touched 
by the scores of letters which have come 
from community theater groups in this 
country and abroad. In summation they 
have said, “At last you have given us a 
sound guide to community theater prac- 
tice. We wish you had written it lon 
ago, but we are grateful to have it now. 

While the appreciation is pleasant it 
is the forceful statement of need which 
I find touching — a need so pressing that 
a single volume seems highly important 
to the countless groups which make up 
the American community theater. 

The Center plan included a number 
of conferences about the state which 
were actually a continuation of the year 
round work of the Wisconsin Idea Thea- 
ter, a system which makes Wisconsin the 
most active state in this form of play- 
making. An exciting example was the 
day at Waukesha where, in a single 
county, there are seven active producing 
groups. 

On July thirteenth the intensified sec- 
tion of the Training Center began as the 
staff met with the students to outline 
the work. We found that the class came 
from points as widely separated as 
Montana and Indiana with concentra- 
tions in Wisconsin and Ohio. In age 
they averaged about thirty-five years and 
in theater positions they represented di- 
rectors, technicians, playwrights, board 
members, and administrators. 

The majority interest was in directing, 











WISCONSIN PLAYERS 


1958-59 Season 


Tiger at the Gates 
Three Men on a Horse 
Oklahoma! 


The Importance of Being 
Earnest 


The Corn Is Green 
Write Dept. of Speech 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
Madison 6 
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The staff of the first National Community 
Theater Training Center. From left ‘to 
right standing: Prof. Robert E. Gard, Di- 
rector of the Center and of the Wisconsin 
Idea Theater; John Wray Young, Director 
of the Shreveport Little Theater; Nancy 
Hoffman, manager of the Center. Seated: 
Margaret M. Young, Designer of the 
Shreveport Little Theater, and Eric Salmon, 
British producer-playwright. 





confirmation of our belief that directorial 
training is the greatest single need of 
the community theater. Other interest 
groups included management, design, 
business management, public relations 
and two who phrased it, “community 
theater methods.” 

The strenuous class days were held 
in the beautiful new Wisconsin Center 
erected on the shores of Lake Mendots 
at a cost of two million, four hundred 
thousand dollars, for the practice of © "n- 
tinuing education. 

The course was divided in four parts 
starting with a 9 A. M. Seminar con- 
ducted by Robert Gard which dealt with 
the history and philosophy of community 
theater. The historical matter Prof. Gard 
has collected is, I believe, the most 
complete extant. He also brought to the 
class several of the tape recordings made 
for him by community theater leaders 
during his tours about the land. Eric 
Salmon, Margaret, and I also participated 
in the seminars which at times used 
creative dramatics to illustrate points 
in discussion. 

After the coffee break we reconvened 
at ten-forty-five for an hour’s work on the 
subject matter of “The Community Thea- 
ter and How It Works” and fact finding 
explorations into such matters as_ play 
selection, membership and ticket systems, 
business methods, and attaining correct 
organizational structure. 

The third division of work began after 
lunch when Margaret took up the myriad 
technical problems and processes it: 
herent in the practice of community 
drama. Designing two hundred produc 


(Continued on Page 31) 
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MINIATURE 
GRAND OPERA 


By DORIS A. PAUL 





HE grand opera enthusiast, who is 
4) also;the gourmet, and a lover of 

the novel in entertainment, can 
find satisfaction for all three facets of 
this side of his nature in one visit to the 
Kungsholm Restaurant and Miniature 
Grand Opera Theater in Chicago. 

He can drive to the entrance of this 
attractive building located at 100 East 
Ontario Street, entrust his car to the 
doorman, and give himself over to four 
hours of real pleasure. A reservation for 
dinner entitles the patron to a ticket for 
the evening performance of the minia- 
ture opera, Monday through Saturday 
at 8 oclock. Matinee performances are 
given for luncheon guests Monday, 
Wednesday, and Saturday at 2 dual 
and on Sundays at 4 oclock. 

One happy feature of dining at this 
excellent Scandinavian restaurant with 
its bonus of entertainment is that the 
price is not excessive. One can get a 
satisfying luncheon for as low as $1.75, 
and dinner prices are correspondingly 
moderate. 

The restaurant appeals to the eye as 
well as to the palate. The stately circular 
staircase, sparkling chandeliers, and 
handsome portraits of Scandinavian kings 
and early American presidents lend 
dignity to the beautiful foyer. 

Banquet rooms (the Swedish Room, 


‘the Danish Room, and the Lauritz 


Melchior Room) are available for special 
parties. As one might expect in a fine 
Scandinavian dining place, the smorgas- 
bord is sumptuous. In fact all the food 
served in the restaurant is a delight! 
The physical man having been satis- 
fied, the patron goes to the theater for 
an entirely different kind of pleasure. 
Since the capacity is limited — approxi- 
mately two hundred seats — reservations 
must usually be made in advance if one 
wants to be sure of a place. Tickets, 
printed for every individual perform- 
ance, are presented at the door, and the 
patron enters a charming opera house 
in miniature. He is given a printed pro- 
gram containing complete notes on the 
opera scheduled for the day. Boxes on 
the two sides, and a secluded celebrity 
box in center back provide select view- 
ing. Seats are upholstered in luxurious 
ted plush. Traditional scroll carving and 
gold trim are in evidence in the decor. 
The proscenium arch is tastefully panel- 
ed in gold, bearing the likenesses of a 
number of opera composers in medallion- 
like units. Above the arch is the Danish 
inscription, “Ej Blot Til Lyst,” (which 
means “Not Only for Amusement”) — 
(Continued on Page 30) 
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Costumed puppets used in the Miniature Grand Opera at the 
hicago’s Kungsholm Restaurant 





























The stage and orchestra of the Miniature Grand Opera Theater, Kungsholm Restaurant, 
Chicago, Illinois 








AMERICAN MUSICAL THEATER SINCE 1920 


The Boys from Columbia: Rogers and Hart 


By DELWIN B. DUSENBURY 


IGNIFICANTLY, one of the most 
original and revolutionary creative 
teams in American musical comedy 
found a form of educational theater to 
be a springboard for their exceptional 
talents; that is, if one is willing to accept 
the spontaneous frolicking of an original 
college musical show as educational! In 
1919 Richard Rodgers entered Columbia 
University primarily to write the music 
for the famed annual varsity show. The 
year before he had Lorenz Hart, an 
alumnus of Columbia who was eligible 
to write the lyrics, and although Rodgers 
was only sixteen and a freshmen, he 
found in Larry Hart, seven years his 
senior, an ideal collaborator. Then too 
another Columbia alumnus, Herbert 
Fields, the son of Lew Fields, the vet- 
eran comedian, aided in producing their 
first varsity show. When their show, 
Fly with Me, was selected by the judges, 
including another former Columbia Uni- 
versity student, Oscar Hammerstein II, 
Lew Fields saw it. He acquired the 
lyrics and music for his musical comedy, 
The Poor Little Ritz Girl (1920). Thus 
the team of Rodgers and Hart gained 
their first professional Broadway pro- 
duction, although the astute Fields de- 
pended on the experienced Sigmund 
Romberg for the remainder of the score. 
After a second varsity show Rodgers 
left Columbia to attend the Institute of 
Musical Art, the predecessor of the 
Juilliard School of Music, where his 
study of classical music opened new 
horizons and led to regular attendance 
at the symphony concerts in Carnegie 





Hall. Hart returned to translating Ger- 
man plays and musical comedies into 
English for the Shuberts. The pattern 
had been set for the boys from Columbia 
— Rodgers and Hart, Herbert Fields, and 
Oscar Hammerstein, II. They had gained 
a mutual respect for each other's abili- 
ties, and in a few years all were to 
startle Broadway with a series of produc- 
tions sparkling with scintillating rhythms 
and clever lyrics. Rodgers and Hart 
mviieaientoede the musical show in 
America. Repudiating the artificial tech- 
niques of the Viennese school of sac- 
carhine operetta, they first wrote gay, 
breezy, and natively American musical 
comedies, and eventually achieved their 
goal of creating a well-integrated unit 
in which the songs were essential to the 
plot ard the entire production became 
in reality a musical play. 

Richard Rodgers (1902- ) in his 
first ten years had been exposed to the 
popular musical productions of the day 
by his parents who were ardent admirers 
of this form of musical theater. His 
father, a New York doctor, would buy 
the score of the current success, and the 
family would play and sing through the 
score as a means of passing an evening. 
The strains of Naughty Marietta, The 
Merry Widow, The Pink Lady, and The 
Fire Fly permeated the Rodgers house- 
hold. Learning to play the piano by 
ear at the age of six, Richard was com- 
posing tunes by the age of ten. His love 
for composition is best described by 
his own statement: “What I am doing 
today is what I wanted to do all my life.” 








Richard Rodgers, on the left, and Hart's 

successor as his lyric writer, Oscar Ham- 

merstein Il, began their collaboration with 

Oklahoma (1943) as America’s foremost 
music dramatists. 








aoe 


Lorenz Hart (1895-1943) also came 
from a genial middle-class New York 
City family. He entered Columbia Uni- 
versity as a journalism student and soon 
gained a reputation as a writer of verse, 
Although Hart professed to little know- 
ledge of versification, his lyrics, accord- 
ing to David Ewen, indicated “a virtu- 
osos technique.” He had wit and so- 
phistication. As one critic wrote: 

Frequently his lines leaped with the 
agility of Nijinsky floating through space 
... and then, just like Nijinsky, they 
would come to rest easily and grace- 


fully. 


The lyric of a musical comedy song, 
when Hart first started omg 
with Rodgers, contained the _ typica 
June-moon rhyme and offered little in 
the way of integration with the book or 
the plot. Hart’s agility in the use of 
words enabled him to respond to the 
music of Rodgers regardless of the 
rhythm or mood in such a way that 
they became “the most successful words- 
and-music team in the theater” of the 


20’s and 30’s. 
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Photo by John Bennewitz 


“The Flower Garden of My Heart’’ production number, along with the colloquial dialogue and unsympathetic characters 
of Pal Joey, demonstrates appropriately the comment by the author, John O’Hara, “‘It ain’t Blossom Time!” 
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RODGERS & HAMMERSTEIN’s 


xb South Pacific 
x Che King aud J 
x Me and Juliet 
>t Pipe Dream 
x Oklahoma! 
“ Carousel 


xb Allegro 


Now Available 
for Amateur 


Performances 


Rodgers & Hammerstein Musical Plays 
Il East 44th St., New York 17, N. Y. 
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Hart was only about five feet tall, 
dark, carelessly dressed, and an inveter- 
ate cigar smoker; whereas, Rodgers was 
quiet, immaculately dressed, and effi- 
cient. Throughout their lives the con- 
trast in physical appearance was sup- 
plemented by a similar contrast in their 
private lives. Rodgers was happily 
married and lived with his family in a 
quiet and pleasant apartment, while Hart 
remained a bachelor conducting a rather 
noisy menage in his Central Park West 
apartment. Still, the two merged their 
diverse personalities into a singleness of 
purpose which resulted in twenty-seven 
musical shows (of which only four were 
box-office failures). 

The early 1920’s were an arid period 
for the two, but in 1924 they collabo- 
rated with Herbert Fields (1898-1958) 
on a three-act comedy, The Melody Man, 
which was produced by its star, Lew 
Fields. The production is remembered 
today not because of the combined ef- 
forts of the authors, “Herbert Richard 
Lorenz,” but because of the debut of 
a —. juvenile named Frederic March. 
Then Rodgers received a request from 
Lawrence Langner of the Theater Guild 
to write some songs for an intimate re- 
vue which was to be performed by some 
of the younger members of the company 
to raise money for the new theater on 
W. 52nd Street (now known as the 
ANTA Theater). Rodgers had been on 
the verge of abandoning music for the 
business world, but he agreed to work 
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with the Junior Group of the Theater 
Guild provided his friend, Larry Hart, 
who had been writing amateur shows 
and translations, could furnish the lyrics. 
The result was the score for The Garrick 
Gaieties (1925). Critics found it to have 
wit, taste, and a fresh point of view. 
As Lawrence Langner describes it in his 
amiable autobiography: 


... the young actors kidded their elders 
mirthfully, while such tuneful melodies 
as “Manhattan” and “Mountain Green- 
ery’ announced to the world that in 
Richard Rodgers and Lorenz Hart a new 
musical team of major importance had 
been discovered. 


The Garrick Gaieties ran 25 weeks and 
the triumvirate of Herbert Fields, Rodg- 
ers, and Hart proceeded to write Dearest 
Enemy (1925), based on an alleged in- 
cident of the American Revolution in 
which Mrs. Robert Murray, a New 
Yorker, kept General Howe and his staff 
entertained while General Washington 
withdrew the American troops from the 
city. Following the tradition of The 
Vagabond King and The Student Prince, 
Dearest Enemy was a costume piece. 
But the score which contained “Here in 
My Arms” was to the critic, Perey Ham- 
mond, “a baby grand opera,” while to 
others it heralded the transition from 
musical comedy to the musical play. 
The Girl Friend (1926) utilized an 
amusing American comedy idea, in 
which a dairy farmer realizes his ambi- 
tion of becoming a six-dzy bicycle rider. 


The song, “Blue Room,” has long sur- 
vived the show. After completing a 
second edition of Garrick Gaieties and a 
musical comedy for the English stage, 
they returned to Broadway with a musi- 
cal play based on Marie Dressler’s suc- 
cess, Tillie’s Nightmare. Peggy-Ann 
(1926) dealt with the story of a dream 
in which Peggy-Ann journeys to New 
York, attends her own wedding, and 
experiences all sorts of strange adven- 
tures. Described as “a chapter out of 
‘Alice in Wonderland, ” the musical had 
no opening chorus; in fact there was no 
singing or dancing for the first fifteen 
minutes of the production. Again Rodg- 
ers and Hart had surprised the critics 
with a musical comedy which had “a 
Debussy-like, impressionistic quality.” 
With A Connecticut Yankee (1927) 
Rodgers and Hart demonstrated their 
ability to write fresh and lilting songs, 
such as “My Heart Stood Still” and 
“Thou Swell.” Herbert Fields had trans- 
lated faithfully all the rollicking humor 
of Mark Twain’s classic of contrasts be- 
tween modern day America and the 
time of King Arthur's court at Camelot. 
A Connecticut Yankee was considered 
the best musical production of ‘the de- 
cade and was successfully revived on 
Broadway in 1948. 

There followed a series of popular but 
not significant productions including 
Present Arms (1928), dealing with a 
Marine stationed at Pearl Harbor; Spring 

(Continued on Page 29) 
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PAGEANTRY 


SOURCE MATERIAL FOR PAGEANTS 


By CHARLES R. TRUMBO and POLLYANN 


HE written word has a fascination 

for many people. The desire to 

write something, big or little, good 

or bad, factual or fictional, is planted 

deeply in most literate people. Creating 

a pageant may satisfy one or both of 

these desires. Producing your pageant 
is truly a gratifying experience. 

Before we write our pageant, actually 
put it down on paper in some workable 
form, we must first gather our material. 

Pageantry may be divided into two 
main branches: (1) the social pageant 
concerning itself with some idealistic 
phase such as Education, the Renais- 
sance, Industrial Development, or the 
“New Country Life” series of pageants; 
(2) the historical pageant that is becom- 
ing ever more popular in the form of 
symphonic-dramas throughout America. 

William Chauncy Langdon has de- 
scribed the historical pageant as “drama 
in which the place is the hero and the 
development of the community is the 
plot.... The modern pageant is an in- 
stinctive expression in dramatic form of 
the new community spirit; and as there 
never before was such a community 
spirit in the history of the world, so 
there never was such an expression of 
it.... Folk-play would be a more tech- 
nically correct expression.” Mr. Lang- 
don made this statement before pageant- 
dramas or symphonic dramas became so 
numerous. It has been clearly seen, as 


pageantry becomes more closely allied 
to drama, that men and women make 
the “place,” and their lives in the de- 
velopment of a particular place makes 
the plot. A Broadway play may be on 
any conceivable theme; but an “outdoor 
historical drama is invariably connected 
with actual events and personalities of 
the past.” 

Where should we look for pageant 
material? For example, let us look at 
some of our more important pageant- 
dramas in the nation. First, The Lost 
Colony by Paul Green. Professor Green, 
seeing the financial need of the com- 
munities on the North Carolina coast, 
took for his theme the story of Virginia 
Dare and the first English colony in 
America. He gathered as many histori- 
cal facts as he could find, then supplied 
the rest from his own imagination in 
order to make a convincing drama. He 
gave this script to the people; as a tourist 
attraction it is unequaled. Its success is 
shown by its long run. This is _ its 
eighteenth successful season. 

The gathering of the material for 
Kermit Hunters Cherokee pageant- 
drama, however, was quite another mat- 
ter. In Asheville, North Carolina, mem- 
bers of the Chamber of Commerce con- 
ceived the idea of creating a Western 
North Carolina organization for the 
general promotion of that area. This 
organization would be more powerful 








History-making drama — America’s foremost play of history, the colorful Cherokee Indian 
drama, Unto These Hills, celebrated its ninth season as the nation’s most-attended 
outdoor historical production. 
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and have more influence than any ONE 
chamber of commerce. 

Representatives from fourteen Cham- 
bers of Commerce and from seven other 
communities met in Bryson City and 
organized the Western North Carolina 
Associated Communities. Their purpose 
was to develop the recreational and in- 
dustrial life of the Great Smoky Moun- 
tain area. In addition to the usual off- 
cers and executive committee, the 
WNCAC elected a Projects Committee, 

Almost immediately it became ap- 
parent to all concerned that one of the 
greatest needs of the area was some type 
of entertainment during the summer 
months. Whatever was chosen must be 
unique in character and command the 
universal interest and support of the 
great multitude of visitors to the Western 
Carolina Mountains. The Great Smoky 
Mountain National Park, though a natu- 
ral attraction, needed specific entertain- 
ment. 

The officers and committees of 
WNCAC soon determined that this need 
might be filled by the presentation of 
an historical drama, based upon Chero- 
kee Indian and pioneer life, following 
the pattern of The Lost Colony. The 
Projects Committee approved the drama 
project and there was appointed a 
special committee for putting on the 
Cherokee drama. 

After more than a years work, the 
committee recommended that a_ non. 
profit corporation be formed to effec- 
tively carry out the development of the 
project. Thus the Cherokee Historical 
Association caine into being. 
granted a charter by the State of North 
Carolina with these purposes: 

1. To engage in the research and 
study of the Cherokee Indians in North 
America, particularly in Western North 
Carolina. To also investigate the early 
settlement of Western North Carolina 
by races other than Indian. 

2. To celebrate and depict by exhibi- 
tions, pageants, reproductions, broad- 
casting and publishing historic narratives 
and records — both legendary and fac- 
tual — of the Cherokee Indians and the 
early settlers. 

It was through the efforts and research 
of this organization, the Cherokee His- 
torical Association, that Kermit Hunter 
wrote Unto These Hills. It has recently 
piled up an audience count of more than 
one million persons. The success of Mr. 
Hunter's first venture into this special- 
ized field of playwriting has led to his 
authorship of a number of other histori- 
cal plays, Forever This Land, Horn in 
the West, The Bell and the Plow, Voice 
in the Wind, Thy Kingdom Come, and 
Chucky Jack. 

All these pageant-dramas had to have 
some source to draw from, and _ the 
laborious research was done with as 
much care as for Unto These Hills. 

Another illustration of how to obtain 
source material for a pageant is shown 
by the amazing efforts of Mrs. Gladys 
L’Ashley Hoover, the author of Mans 
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Mountainside Theater — Located above the Indian village of Cherokee in a valley of the sky, the theater is filled into a 
Here is produced from late June through August the Cherokee Indian drama Unto These Hills. 
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Reach, Pennsylvania's first outdoor his- 
torical drama. This pageant-drama de- 
picts the story of the community of Old 
Economy that was founded by an ob- 
scure group of voluntary religious exiles. 


Old Economy is administered by the 
Pennsylvania Historical and Museum 
Commission. State funds are appropri- 
ated for the maintenance and restoration 
of the seventeen remaining buildings. 


Mr. Lawrence S. Thurman, the cu- 
rator, knows more about the people who 
once inhabited this community than any 
person living. His knowledge was a vast 
storehouse of material for the author, 
Mrs. Hoover. 


Mrs. Hoover was born and brought 
up in a nearby community with a similar 
religious background. She spent about 
five years studying the records of Old 
Economy. To most people the task 
would have been more difficult since 
many of the records were written in the 
Swabian tongue of South Germany. 
Fortunately, Mrs. Hoover understood 
German. 


If your pageant is to come under the 
heading of the social pageant, dealing 
with some abstract ideal such as Educa- 
tion, Democracy, Spirit of Industrialism, 
and so on, your source material will come 
largely from your own _ imagination, 
coupled with your reading of great liter- 
ature — mythology, and other inspira- 
tional readings. These will give you a 
supply of material that you may weave 
into a living spectacle that conveys your 
ideals to your audience. 

On the other hand, if you are writing 
the more prevalent historical pageant 
that seems to make up ninety-five per 
cent of pageant performances, your im- 
agination should only be called upon 
When authentic recorded facts cannot 
be found. 

Fortunately, in this case plotting is 
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simple. The plot has already been es- 
tablished. All you need to do is seek 
out its broken pieces and put it together 
like a jig-saw puzzle. 

Visit your local and high school li- 
braries, and the libraries of your neigh- 
boring towns. You are going to write 
about your own loeal community and no 
matter how small, as Professor Hansen 
of Montana said, “There's a drama in 
every community!” 

In the library look first in the card 
catalog to see if there has possibly been 
a book written on the history of your 
locality. The libarian may also have a 
newspaper file that may contain histori- 
cal information about your region. 

When you have exhausted all the 
material in the libraries of your vicinity, 
contact the extension library of your 
state capital, if your state has one. 

Contact members of your State His- 
torical Society to see if they have any 
printed material on your locality. Also 
members of the Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution and, if you live in the 
South, the United Daughters of the 
Confederacy. 

Visit your local newspaper office and 
ask for the privilege of reading the 
bound copies of old newspapers. This 
is a wonderful source for local history. 

Visit your county court house and 
pour over old court records. There may 
be plenty of material that you may not 
want to use, but plenty that can be used 
for dramatic effect. 

Question individual citizens in your 
community to see if they have any 
material on their library shelves that the 
public libraries do not have. They may 
also have some newspaper clippings 
stuck away in an old trunk in an attic 
that contain priceless local history. 

If you can locate a diary kept by some 
early settler in your community, your 
battle is half won. 


Visit old clothing stores in your com- 
munity and other established companies 
that extend credit and ask to look over 
their old ledgers. Many personal inci- 
dents may come to light about the his- 
torical personages in your pageant that 
could not be found ctherwise. 

Last but not least visit the oldest 
residents in your community and talk 
with them for hours if they will let you. 
Do not take their word as being abso- 
lutely authentic without checking care- 
fully with your public records, history 
books, newspaper clippings, and the 
stories of other older residents to see 
that these stories coincide. Time may 
have dimmed the memory of some of 
these authorities, no matter how sincere 
they are. It is true that everything re- 
corded in history is not always accurate. 
New proofs are being discovered every 
day about facts that we once thought 
were true concerning matters of world- 
wide interest. So we should not feel 
ashamed to find that our local history 
may have its flaws and defects as well. 

Make voluminous notes, write down 
everything that you read and hear, real- 
izing that you are apt to throw away 
seventy-five per cent of the material as 
useless. Occasionally you may use only 
a few details from notes that you have 
spent weeks taking. 

Have you gathered all your material? 
Have you exhausted every source that 
you can think of for historical informa- 
tion about your community? 

If so, now begins the mental work. 
You know your characters by name, 
think about them, talk with them. Take 
them to bed with you; in other words, 
live with your characters. Then when 
you actually begin weaving your facts 
together, you will have dates and out- 
standing incidents at your command. 
But remember, pageants convey informa- 
tion and are a medium of communication. 
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PEG O’MY HEART 
Ball High School, Galveston, Texas 


tee of J. Hartley Manners Peg 
O’My Heart for a new generation 
of theater-goers proved to be an enrich- 
ing experience for both producers and 
audience. Most of my students only 
had a humming acquaintance with Peg 
from a popular tune of several seasons 
back. Dated though the play may be, 
it is honest theater with warm and hum- 
orous charm that needs neither apology 
nor change to captivate. 

A successful and extended football 
season played havoc with a planned pro- 
duction schedule; therefore Peg OMy 
Heart, with a small cast and a single set, 
had a tremendous production advantage 
for my time-pressed troupe. Though our 
group took many liberties with the act- 
ing and production directions given in 
the acting script published by Samuel 
French, the initiate director would find 
them most helpful. 

The story of the little Irish colleen 
who first confounds and then wins her 
high born English kin is as classic as 
Cinderella. The recognition of a range 
of contrast and conflict between the 
charming, pugnacious Peg and the regal- 
ly supercillious Chichisters is a wonder- 
ful experience of the young actor. It is 
of great importance to remember that 
Peg O’My Heart is a comedy of charac- 
ter and manners and not a British farce. 
Extreme exaggeration of characterization 
could well destroy the charm of the 
whole play. 

Our chief problem was one of accent 
and speech pattern. Variations of the 
Texas twang had to be molded into a 
warm Irish brogue and the crisp and 
varied pattern of standard British speech. 
Our Peg had daily huddles with a native 
of the “auld sod,” the Chichisters, with 
recordings done by English casts. Some- 
times we accented ourselves beyond un- 
derstandable communication and had to 
be guided back into comprehension. 

Though we dressed our characters in 
modern costumes, we dressed our stage 
Victorian. It was an awsome, cluttered, 
elegant picture dominated by a curving 
staircase which we had salvaged from 
a convent that was being torn down. An 
off-stage dog fight and a summer storm 
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challenged the sound and light crew. 
(Speaking of dogs, beware of them as 
actors; they have a tendency to steal 
the scene. ) 

“Sure, there's nothing half so sweet in 
life as love's young dream,” quotes Peg 
at the end of the play. We are inclined 
to agree. ARTHUR GRAHAM 

Sponsor, Troupe 1342 


MERRY CHRISTMAS, MR. BAXTER 
Green Lake, Wisc., High School 


& a gay fillip to the holiday season 
Troupe 1100 presented Merry Christ- 
mas, Mr. Baxter the two nights before 
school closed for the Christmas holidays. 
From the beginning rehearsal to the 
final curtain it was an experience in 
sheer delight. 

For the first time I turned the job 
of director over to a talented senior 
Thespian, and stayed in the background 
as much as I could, simply guiding him. 
Since this was an all-Thespian play, he 
had an experienced cast to work with, 
and the job was as neatly drawn to scale 
as I could hope for. 

In choosing the play we wanted to 
stay away from the Nativity emphasis, 
leaving that for the churches in the 
community. Most of the Christmas plays 
we read seemed either saccharine or 
much too short for an entire evening’s 
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entertainment. Merry Christmas, Mr, 
Baxter came out just in time to give us 
only four weeks’ rehearsal, but it was 
worth the pressure. It is the best written 
Christmas play of the type we wanted 
that I have ever experienced. The lines 
are sharp enough to satisfy the more 
sophisticated spectator, yet the holiday 
flavor is all there with just the right 
amount of sentiment. Comedy sequences 
are beautifully balanced. 

We did not use the original plan for 
the set, feeling that a scene requiring 
only ten minutes to play did not warrant 
a complete division of the stage for the 
entire two hours’ playing time. We set 
up the Cox apartment on the auditorium 
floor just below the stage left, and the 
travel bureau just below stage right. 
We used the aisles of the auditorium 
freely as the streets of Manhattan. Floor 
lighting was done with portable spots. 
The main set of the Baxter home 
changed subtly as Christmas moved in 
bit by bit, and by the close of the play 
the set was a truly lovely Christmas 
setting. 

The parts of the children were taken 
extremely well by two fourth-graders, 
and we brought in a completely unin- 
hibited two-year-old for a few moments 
at the closing scene. Most of the other 
parts were uninvolved except for the 
parts of the grandparents, which need 
to be done by high school people who 
have considerable ability. 

In every way this play fills a long felt 
need for a clever Christmas comedy 
which will make up a full evening’s en- 
tertainment. Audience reaction here was 
superlative. 


Mrs. R. L. LEARN 
Sponsor, Troupe 1100 


Merry Christmas, Mr. Baxter, Troupe 1100, Green Lake, Wisconsin, 
High School, Mrs. R. L. Learn, Sponsor 
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NIGHT MUST FALL 
West High School, Wichita, Kansas 


ee Arey that offers a challenge” is the 
one our senior actors ask for each 
year. Night Must Fall adequately fills 
this requirement and was presented by 
the Class of ‘56 as their contribution to 
the annals of our theater at West High. 
The challenge offered is to bring to life 
a superb melodrama full of real and 
mature characters in an atmosphere 
filled with suspense. This is a mood 
play. The characters drawn by Emlyn 
Williams, the author, are as different 
and varied as any actor or director might 
wish for. The results we achieved re- 
ceived acclaim from our audiences and 
proved that high school actors can suc- 
cessfully produce mature theater. 

A psychopathic killer and a self- 
centered old lady in a wheel chair form 
the nucleus of the story set in an anti- 
quated cottage in the English country- 
side. How the killer works his way into 
the life of the old lady, as well as her 
household, and how he plots her murder 
builds this play to a tremendous climax. 
There are many fine moments of sus- 
pense, so well-written that it would be 
difficult to play them any way but per- 
fect. The ending is entirely believable 
with the solution of the crime and the 
killer properly punished. 

In our production we strove for real- 
ism in setting, costuming, properties, and 
make-up. Our walls were painted to 
simulate drab wallpaper topped with 
moulding hung with numerous antiquat- 
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My Three Angels, Troupe 397, Western Military Academy, Alton, Illinois, 
Major R. P. Martin, Sponsor 





ed pictures. Attics were searched for 
outdated clothing, furniture, knick- 
knacks, antimacassars, and anything that 
would appeal to an old lady and suggest 
reality. 

As the set was dismantled following 
the final performance, one of the actress- 
es said she felt she had actually lived in 
our “cottage” and that a part of her life 
was being erased. Others agreed. What 
higher tribute could be paid to any play 
or production thereof? 


RAWLEY T. FARNSWORTH 
Sponsor, Troupe 1327 


MY THREE ANGELS 
Western Military Academy, Alton, Ill. 


A summer's scouting of middle-western 
straw hat theaters provided the 
necessary inspiration to do an all-male 
production of Sam and Bella Spewack’s 
hilariously funny comedy, My Three 
Angels. Here is a play that is especially 
“tops” for an all boys’ school, as there 
are three male leads and a majority of 
masculine roles. Then too the love theme 
is minor and can be played down con- 
siderably. 








Night Must Fall, Trcuse 1327, West High School, 


Wichita, Kansas, 


Rawley T. Farnsworth, Sponsor 
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The plot of the play itself, based on 
“La Cuisine Des Anges” by Albert Hus- 
son, revolves around the most pathetic 
plight of the family of Felix Ducotel, 
a neer — do-well storekeeper in French 
Guiana. To the rescue of this financially 
harrassed family come three “angels” in 
the form of three convicts — two murder- 
ers and a swindler. Through the clever 
antics and plotting of these modern 
Robin Hoods, a number of family prob- 
lems are eventually straightened out 
during their brief Christmas holiday from 
prison. Their methods! ...Ah, well, we 
forgive them; for they're really such 
lovable “guys.” 

Actually the charm of the play is great- 
ly enhanced if it is done as an early 
twentieth century period piece, as ours 
was. Visits to local attics, second hand 
furniture stores, and antique collectors 
turned up some real finds in the way of 
costumes, props, and bric-a-brac to dress 
the set. 

The garden puzzled us somewhat, but 
this problem was solved by leaving out 
two flats in the sidewall at right stage. 
This opening was backed by two forest 
wings and edged by a low wall of bricks 
supporting a trellis and two or three 
potted palms, suggesting the entrance to 
a tropical garden. Our search of the 
shops yielded neither beaded portieres 
nor split bamboo curtains for the central 
entrance to the back of the shop, but 
our prop men did an excellent job of 
stringing broken bits of dry macaroni to 
make a curtain, which added immeasur- 
ably to the desired tropical touch. 

By all means, don’t hesitate to use 
this extremely funny, yet heart-warming 
play. It has appeal for all members of 
the usual veelan high school audience. 
It contains all the dash and + goer of 
“Robin Hood,” yet it is overlaid with all 
the tenderness and charm of a modern 
“Christmas Carol.” 

Major R. P. Martin 
Sponsor, Troupe 397 





PUBLISHERS 


Peg O’My Heart, Night Must Fall, 
French, Inc., New York City 

My Three Angels, Dramatists Play Service, Inc., 
New York “ey ? 

Merry Christmas, Mr. Baxter, Dramatic Pub- 
lishing Co., Chicago, Illinois 


Samuel 
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THE HAPPIEST MILLIONAIRE 
CLOUD SEVEN 

NO TIME FOR SERGEANTS 
INHERIT THE WIND 

TEVYA AND HIS DAUGHTERS 
MARY STUART 

THE BROTHERS KARAMAZOV 
“ME, CANDIDO !” 

| KNOCK AT THE DOOR 
THE BLOOD IS STRONG 

THE TEAHOUSE OF THE AUGUST MOON 


Inquiries invited. 


IMPORTANT XEW RELEASES 


Not all of these titles are available for production in all territories. 
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DEAR DELINQUENT 


Comedy by JACK POPPLEWELL 





Photo by Angus McBean 


A hit in London, now widely released for amateur production in the United States. 


An ideal play for high schools. 


The cast calls for 5 men and 3 women. 


THE STORY. Penelope Shawn is a very pretty, very 
appealing young girl who has a most unusual pro- 
fession: she’s a burglar. Burglary is part of her 
family’s tradition. When David Warren finds her 
attempting to rob his apartment, he decides it’s up 
to him to reform her. Penelope, who finds David most 
attractive, is more than willing to be reformed by 
him, but his fiancee, Helen Chandler, is not particu- 
larly enthusiastic about the idea. Nor is Penelope’s 
father, who is aghast at the way David has shaken 
Penelope’s faith in the ideals and traditions of her 
family. Meanwhile, Penelope has hidden in David’s 
apartment the jewels she had stolen from his neigh- 
bors, and the police are on David’s trail, thinking 
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1 interior set. Books, $1.00 


he was an accomplice. His mother, Lady Warren, 
and his rich uncle, Sir George, become involved. 
Sir George decides David should marry Penelope, but 
her father, Henry Shawn, considers David not good 
enough for the daughter of a long line of first-class 
burglars. Meantime the police are blundering in and 
out of David’s apartment in a hunt for the stolen 
jewels, which finally turn up in the police sergeant’s 
pocket — put there by Penelope. After disposing of 
the jewels thus satisfactorily, Penelope manages also 
to dispose of Helen, and by this time has convinced 
David that he really must marry her and see that 
she continues in the path of an honest life. 


SERVICE, INC. 


New York 16, N. Y. 
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THE TIME IS RIPE 


T would be easy to be very much 
encouraged by the percentage of 
growth in the number of Thespian 
troupes producing children’s plays dur- 
ing the past four years. Yes, according 
to the reports to the National Office last 
June, the growth has been three hundred 
per cent. In June, 1954, about fifty 
troupes reported production in this area; 
in June, 1958, approximately one hun- 
dred and noe | troupes listed Children’s 
Theater productions. While this gain 
has its encouraging factors, this en- 
couragement is somewhat diluted by the 
sad proportion of Thespian CT pro- 
ducers in ratio to the total number of 
troupes. Examined from this angle, the 
report indicates fewer than ten per cent 
of our Thespian troupes indicating any 
work in production for children. 
During the past year from one end 
of this country to the other secondary 
education has been undergoing a re- 
evaluation, and with the exception of a 
few schools the condemnation of the 
quality of the high school product has 
been both vociferous and vituperative. 
Many workers in the high schools have 
felt that much of the criticism has been 
hasty and unjust; however, the criticism 
has implemented a trend toward cur- 
tailment of certain work in many schools. 
The areas of work that have come in for 
a large share of the re-evaluation and 
criticism have been the so-called extra- 
curricular activities. Many workers in 
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Chop Chin and the Golden Dragon by Sylvia Cirone, winner of the 1957 Children’s 
Playwriting Contest; produced at San Jose State College, California, 
under the direction of John Kerr 





the field of dramatics have been serious- 
ly concerned about the effect of changed 
curricula and re-slanted emphasis upon 
dramatics training in the schools. Bitter 
as the pill is to swallow, honest, trained, 
devoted teachers in the field of dra- 
matics are forced to admit that much of 
the criticism is justified. In spite of the 
excellent training being given students 
in many schools, training that is helping 
to build a sound background in one 
phase of the humanities, no honest per- 
son can blink at the amount of time that 
is still being wasted in too many schools 
on inferior material and inferior produc- 
tions. If dramatics as a valuable school 


activity is going to continue to grow and 
improve, it is going to be increasingly 
important to convince administrators, 
boards of education, and the community 
that this work is worth the space, time, 
and money involved. Of course one way 
to make the work its own spokesman is 
to produce only those plays that can be 
justified as educational activity and to 
see that the production process has edu- 
cational value. It is here that Children’s 
Theater should enter the picture. 
During the past four years this column 
has carried account after account from 
troupes which have tried Children’s 
Theater. From administrators, parents, 

















Set for Death Takes a Holiday, adapted for a small studio theater stage, Troupe 902, Midland, Mich., Sr. High School, 
Leitha V. Perkins, Sponsor 
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THEATRE SCENECRAFT 
by Vern Adix 


Foreword by Arnold Gillette 


332 pages 350 drawings 


40 photographs 


A complete technical book for the theatre, written by one of the most 
experienced technical artists in the profession, and amplified by the universal 
language of pictures. 


The author has designed this book for use by students of the theatre. Avoid- 
ing technical language, he has outlined each step in simple terms, and illustrated 
it with simple drawings. 


Used for text purposes in 1957-1958 by the following institutions: 


University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo. 
Valparaiso University, Valparaiso, Ind. 
Panhandle College, Goodwell, Okla. 
Marietta College, Marietta, Ohio 
University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah 
Brigham Young University, Provo, Utah 
National Recreation Association, N. Y. C. 
University of North Dakota, Grand Forks, N. D. 
Public School District, Des Moines, Iowa 
Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, Ohio 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. 


University of Kansas City, Kansas City, Mo. 
Sacramento State College, Sacramento, Calif. 
Wilmington Sr. High School, Wilmington, Del. 
Chico State College, Chico, Calif. 

Aurora High School, Aurora, Colo. 

Texas Christian University, Fort Worth, Tex. 

Los Angeles State College, Los Angeles, Calif. 
University of Oklahoma City, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
West Virginia University, Morgantown, W. Va. 
Mankato State College, Mankato, Minn. 

American River Junior College, Sacramento, Calif. 








Western Michigan College, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Board of Education, Detroit, Michigan 
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Mr. Barry’s Etchings, Troupe 66, Lehman High School, Canton, Ohio, 
Florence E. Hill, Sponsor 
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The Doll Shop, a biennial musical show, written by Thespians, Troupe 628, North 

Central High School, Spokane, Wash., Genevieve Oppen, Sponsor, featured 40 

short dances and vocal acts and turned away hundreds at each of its four 
_ performances. 


The Wonder Hat, Troupe 1149, George- 
town, Texas, High School, Mrs. Angus 
Springer, Sponsor 


Martha Hespenheide as the Pied Piper in 

the Children’s Theater play, Troupe 520, 

William Penn Sr. High School, York, Pa., 
Margaretta Hallock, Sponsor 
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Installation of members and presentation of Charter, Troupe 1194, Saint Pius X High 
School, Kansas City, Missouri, Sister Mary Euphrasia, Sponsor 
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A Connecticut Yankee in King Arthur's 
Court, Troupe 1650, Saginaw, Mich., High 
School, Peggy Powers, Sponsor 


Linda Kolts and Joyce Cottone in the ‘’Rec- LEO SS 
Ognition Scene’’ from Anastasia, Troupe ni ‘ 
409, Grand Gorge, N.Y., Central School, Ring of General Macias, Troupe 1648, Burlington, Vt., High School, 
Muriel Ketterhouse, Sponsor Marjorie L. Perrin, Sponsor 
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SAGINAW, MICHIGAN Troupe 1650 


On the evenings of February 12 and 13, 
1958, Thespian Troupe 1650 sponsored a pro- 
duction of A Connecticut Yankee in King Ar- 
thur's Court. This play, which was based on 
the satirical novel by Mark Twain, was ex- 
ceptionally well received by the entire school 
and a large adult audience. Some English 
teachers required whole classes to attend the 
performances, as the play supplement a class- 
room study of American authors. Many inter- 
ested adults attended because of the quality 
of the production. 

The local Thespians found the play tech- 
nically challenging. Costumes took nearly three 
months to assemble or make. The Art Club of 
the school collected cast-off costume jewelry 
and constructed realistic crowns of aluminum 
and velvet with sets attached with special 
jewelry glue. Props had to make a crude switch- 
board, telephone, n, shields, spears, and 
thrones — besides collecting the usual proper- 
ties. Sound had to reproduce horses’ hooves, 
a gun shot, an airplane, and two explosions, 
while lights had to cope with a realistic eclipse 
of the sun. 

A cast of seventeen sophomores, juniors, and 
seniors is the largest ever used in a Saginaw 
High School production. In the total production 
fifty-one ok seer worked in some capacity. — 
Mary Grams, Scribe 


HAMPTON, IOWA Troupe 1255 


Trou 1255 has had a truly productive 
season last year. Hampton High School’s Thes- 


pians earned many honors worthy of their ac- 
complishments. 
Our fall production was the presentation of 


John Patrick’s gentle people who retreated from 
reality to a sanctuary of pleasing illusions in 
The Curious Savage. Ever since our school 
was granted its Thespian charter five years ago, 
we have had all-school productions with open 
tryouts. Thespians, however, still play the 
major roles in the presentations. 

Four Thespians voluntarily serve as a stand- 
ing stage crew and operate all stage, lighting 
and sound equipment for all the activities he d 
on school premises. 

Thespians played the major parts in the all 
male one-act, Heads He Burns. It was given 
at the North Central Conference One-Act Play 
Festival in January. The critic at this gathering 
was Dr. Harrold Shiffler of S. U. I. Thespians 
are also very active in the school’s speech de- 
partment. The three speakers who went to the 
State Speech Contest were all Thespians. 

Thespians again were in the majority in the 
presentation of our major all-school production, 
Brigadoon. Cram conditions of the stage 
and little versatility of the lighting system al- 
lowed for much student ingenuity. Our troupe 
received much valuable experience from such 
a production. Our Thespian student directors 
gained a few gray hairs of wisdom when our 
male lead, portraying Tommy Albright, came 
down with the measles the afternoon of the 
matinee. To add insult to injury, the actor 
playing Harrv Beaton sprained his ankle play- 
ing basketball. With almost professional sal 
tion, everything worked out so well that our 
school received much praise for a tremendous 
production. 

Culminating this year’s activities, we held 
our spring initiation in May. Fourteen new 
members were inducted. Spring installation 
of the °58-’59 officers was held at the same 
time. Climaxing the evening was the installa- 
tion of John Werner as next year’s sponsor. In 
reviewing the past year we all feel that our 
troupe has indeed pleated the position of our 
school. — Grant Keough, President 
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WEBSTER GROVES, MO. Troupe 191 


This past season was a busy one for Thespian 
Troupe 191. As this article is being written, 
wary are in progress for this year’s fourth and 

al show — Herman Wouk’s The Caine Mutiny 
Court-Martial. This play should prove to be 
a challenge, if for no other reason than the 
fact that the cast requires nineteen men in 
naval uniforms 

Our opening show, directed by troupe presi- 
dent Bud Welz, was The Reclining Figure. This 
hilarious comedy about a forged Renior was a 
smash hit with students and adults alike. This 
first show directed by our new sponsor, Mildred 
Frederiksen, was Death Takes a Holiday. Using 
an impressionistic setting, the emphasis was 
placed on acting and special effects. 

We are very proud of our February show 
for many reasons: first, we are one of the first 
-_ schools to attempt Lindsay’s and Crouse’s 
The Great Sebastians; second, it was tremen- 
dously received; third, and most important, 
the experience and success from the use of 
three different sets and the use of many new 
devices and techniques in acting and producing 
were most gratifying. 

After Court-Martial we plan to do several 
student directed one-acts maa some Shakespeare. 
In addition to our dramatic activities, Thespians 
at Webster are participating in local and state- 
wide speech and interpretation contests. 

Currently, interest in dramatics at Webster 
is at a new high, and the cooperation of the 
National Society has been a real help. — R. 
Moody, Business Manager 


HANOVER, PA. Troupe 1535 


Troupe 1535 recently sponsored and pre- 
sented the well-known play, Dino, written by 
Reginald Rose. The play cast was directed by 
Thespian members and faculty sponsor, Ira 
Geiselman. 

Earlier in the year our troupe helped promote 
the play, Onions in the Stew, written by Betty 





An Actor’s Prayer 
By Manuel Albacete 


Dear God, Our Holy Father, 
Protector of us all: 
Look down on us, Thy Children, 
Before the Curtain Call. 


One humble voice to Thee we raise, 
And ask of Thee to hear: 
Protect us on the stage tonight, 
And be Thou ever near. 


Grant us courage, faith and will, 
This prayer to Thee we send; 
So that our labors prove tonight, 
Successful in the end. 


Be with us as we say our lines, 
Till the curtain falls again; 

Be with us when the work is done, 
And memories remain. 


We ask Thee, Holy Father, 
Our Labors to assuage, 
For we are humble Actors, 
Who work upon the stage. 


Amen 











MacDonald. Also our Thespian group was in- 
directly connected with the presentation of a 
highly successful Easter Assembly in our school 
auditorium. 

Plans have been made to present a one-act 
play entitled The Monkey’s Paw, written by 
W. W. Jacobs, in a student assembly in the 
ensuing weeks. — Tom Rouzer, Scribe 


KLAMATH FALLS, ORE. Troupe 1395 


A closer contact with the audience has been 
achieved by our presenting plays in arena thea- 
ter in our school music room. Our auditorium 
is too large and has poor acoustics; also the 
stage is much too spacious for successful play 
presentation. 

Due to these factors arena theater offers dis- 
tinct advantages to us. Each line can be heard 
clearly, and the audience and actors are brought 
closer together, helping to bridge the gap 
created when we try to project over the foot- 
lights in the auditorium. 

Our actors enjoy this close-knit situation, for 
they can feel the reactions and interest of the 








Cast of Wild Nell, the Pet of the Plains, the initiation skit given before the formal initia- 
tion as an assembly program by initiates of Troupe 1539, Cambridge, Md., Sr. High 
School, Marienna Insley, Sponsor 
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viewers. We have presented The Curious Sav- 
age, a three-act play, and three one-act plays 
in arena theater this year, and plan to do the 
same in the future. Arena theater presentation 
has proved successful for our Troupe. Perhaps 


some of you could use this method of produc- 
tion. — Becky Short, Historian 
EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL. Troupe 118 


Murder climaxed St. Teresa Academy acting 
during the year ’57-58. Blood-curdling screams 
and the shadow of the murderer added to the 
spine-tingling performances of Murder Takes 
the Veil. Each of the audiences — there were 
seven — mingled their screams with those of 
the actors and literally clung to their chairs 
at the various breath-taking scenes. 

A choral reading with tableaux based on the 
Christmas Gospel of St. John comprised our 
Christmas program. 

St. Teresa Academy entered regional speech 
contests and also presented the Recognition 
Scene from Anastasia at a regional drama festi- 
val We received awards in both categories. 
In March drama students, accompanied by 
Sister Mary Pius, our drama coach, attended 
an entertaining and educational drama confer- 
ence at Maryville College. 

Twenty-six new members were initiated into 
the National Thespian Society in May, and a 
large number of “old Thespians” received addi- 
tional honors. We are now fifty-three members 
strong. The Seventh Annual Dramatic Arts 
Conference at Purdue University in Indiana is 
our “added attraction.” Sixteen of our players 
will attend. 

Troupe 118 harpooned itself a whale of a 
time this year. We have dropped anchor and 
are here to stay! —Connie Koudela, Reporter 


WICHITA, KANSAS Troupe 1327 


The West High Thespian Troupe 1327 started 
the 1957-58 season with laughter, added just 
enough seriousness to give it quality, and 
finished the season with the frosting of delight- 
ful hilarity. 

West High will never forget the delightful 
six-foot invisible rabbit named Harvey who 
stole the hearts of a young, new cast and 
turned them into an older, wiser, single unit 
working for one purpose — the play above self, 
above all. 

The senior play, The Glass Menagerie, will 
stand as an inspiration to all present and future 
dramatic students at West. It is an example 
of what hard work, loyalty, and cooperation 
can accomplish. 

The Spring all school play, Gentlemen Prefer 
Blondes, brought laughter back to the West 
High stage. Going through the delightful but 
hectic adventures with Lorelie Lee and Dorothy 
was a refreshing way to end the school year. 

Shower of Stars, the Dramatic Arts Awards 
banquet, completed the season on a note of 
nostalgia and triumph for all Thespians and 
especially for Kathleen Kirkbright and Gary 
Townson, who received the best actress’ and 
actor's awards respectively. Beautiful decora- 
tions, wonderful food served by candle light, 
color slides, and six exciting awards made it 
an evening to go down in history for Thespian 
Troupe 1327. — Marilyn Snodgrass, Secretary 


COLVILLE, WASH. Troupe 1285 


Highlights of 1957-58 for Thespian Troupe 
1285 were the play, Hillbilly Weddin’, the first 
formal initiation, a variety show, and attending 
the regional conference in Seattle, Washington. 

Five members of the troupe with the troupe 
sponsor travelled to Seattle by car to attend 
the second annual regional conference, which 
was held at the University of Washington. 

Hillbilly Weddin’ was the three-act comedy 
presented for the fall play. Several new and 
interesting ideas were carried out for this pro- 

uction. Wedding invitations were sent to the 
public on two-cent post cards inviting them to 
attend the play; and programs were printed on 

town paper sack material. Another hilarious 


(Continued on Page 24) 
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THE LIVING NATIVITY 
By ALFRED K. ALLAN 


HIS Christmas, as for the past five Christ- 
mases, the holiday strollers along Park 
Avenue and 60th Street in New York City, 
where the towering Christ Methodist Church 
is located, will be greeted by an unusual sight. 
In the church courtyard will be a Christmas 
créche — a manger with a flooring of fresh hay, 
framed by evergreens and boarded by two tall 
Christmas trees. In the stable setting will be 
the figures of a bearded Joseph, standing with 
a crook in his hand, and a seated Mary, look- 
ing down at a wooden crib in which rests a 
doll, representing the Christ Child. A passerby 
will probably stop to look at the creche and 
will then exclaim, “The statues certainly look 
lifelike. You’d think they were real!” The 
“statue” of Joseph will suddenly open and close 
its eyes, and the onlooker will realize that the 
“statues” are real, for this is a “Living Nativity.” 
“We wanted to have something that would 
express the true meaning of Christmas,” Vivian 
Bartlett told me. In 1952 Miss Bartlett was the 


course was a volunteer. To all of us it was a 
great honor to be in such a presentation. Two 
couples alternated each night during the week 
before Christmas and through Christmas Eve. 
A couple would don the simple costumes of 
Mary and Joseph and then take their places 
in the manger where they would remain for 
twenty minutes, without moving a muscle, if 
possible. Then, the couple’s time up, the lights 
overhead would be blacked out, and the relief 
couple would enter to take their place. The 
lights would then go up again on the second 
couple’s twenty minutes. Other young people 
worked ‘behind the scenes’ taking care of the 
lighting and piping in the Christmas music 
which had been tape-recorded and was played 
over the manger setting through an amplifier. 
We also had a special Christmas sermon, re- 
corded by our minister Reverend Sockman, 
which was also piped into the scene every so 
often. All told, some fifty different couples 
took part.” 
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director of Christian education at Christ Church 
and the “living nativity” was her idea. “As far 
as I know the idea was original with me. I 
felt that having real people re-enact the scene 
would lend it more significance and make it 
more effective both for those who participated 
and for those who stopped for a minute or so 
to watch. Our young people had all heard 
about ‘a religious experience’ but none of them 
had really had such an experience for them- 
selves. Taking part in this ‘live’ Nativity pre- 
sentation would give them such an experience. 
Of course this wasn’t to be thought of as just 
a display, and all the young people who par- 
ticipate, although a number of them are inter- 
ested in dramatics and the theater, realize that 
they are not just play-acting.” 

Last year Water Amey, a young man long 
active in religious activities at Christ Church, 
headed the committee of young people that 
took part in the Nativity presentation. 

“The participants came from the two youth 
groups here at Christ Church,” Walter ex- 
plained to me. “The Methodist Youth Fellow- 
ship, which is composed of teen-agers and the 
Young Adult Fellowship whose members are 
of college age. Everyone who took part of 


“The presentation had a special spiritual ef- 
fect on all of us,” Walter recalls. “Standing 
there in the manger scene, amid the calm 
stillness and cool beauty of the December 
nights, we all had a chance to be alone with 
our thoughts. Here, we all realized, was the 
true, non-commercial spirit of Christmas. The 
experience deeply moved all of us and gave 
- rT nen understanding and appreciation of 

od. 

Rev. Arthur W. Goodhand Jr., of the church 
staff, has been in charge of the presentation 
since it began. “I can certainly testify to the 
power and influence of “The Living Nativity’ 
here at Christ Church,” Rev. Goodhand said 
to me. “It has deeply affected both participants 
and onlookers. Often a passerby will stop to 
look at the manger scene, and he'll be so over- 
come by its beauty that he'll fall to his knees 
in silent prayer. And I will never forget the 
man who came into the church and told me 
he had just seen the Nativity. ‘I haven’t been 
inside a church for ten years’ the man regret- 
fully said to me. Then I watched as he en- 
tered our chapel, took a seat near the back, 
knelt, and then lowered his head in prayer.” 
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Some of the 
B’WAY & TV SHOWS 
Costumed by BROOKS 


ANNIE GET YOUR GUN, AUNTIE MAME, BOY 
FRIEND, CAROUSEL, DuPONT SHOW of the 
MONTH, FIRESTONE, FLOWER DRUM SONG, 
GUYS & DOLLS, HIT PARADE, LOOK HOME- 
WARD ANGEL, OKLAHOMA, PATTI PAGE 
SHOW, SHOW BOAT, SOUTH PACIFIC, ED 
SULLIVAN SHOW, SUNRISE AT CAMPOBELLO, 
THE BELLS ARE RINGING, THE KING and |, 
THE MUSIC MAN, U.S. STEEL—THEATRE GUILD, 
WEST SIDE STORY and thousands of others. 
it's more than likely that we made the cos- 
tumes originally for the plays you will produce. 
You may use the same quality costumes at 
moderate rental charges. Write us today for 
Gostume Plots of your plays, and our estimate! 


BROOKS COSTUME CO. 


3 W. 61st Street, New York 23, N. Y. 
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stunt used for the play was the bride, brides- 
maids, and the father, shotgun in arm, march- 
ing up the center aisle of the auditorium. 

Following the play, Colville’s first formal 
initiation was held. Ten students were initiated 
into the troupe at a candlelight ceremony. After 
the initiation a banquet was given for both old 
and new members. 

Instead of the usual spring play, the Colville 
Thespians held a variety show. The production 
was organized in the form of a television pro- 
gram. Several members of the school partici- 
pated, making this a very humorous and un- 
usual show. — Dana Martin, Scribe 


FAIRVIEW, MONTANA Troupe 1694 


Placing our drama group back on the list 
of active clubs in our school has been a re- 
warding experience. Our Thespian troupe was 
chartered late in 1956 and has since initiated 
forty new members. 

Last year we started something which prom- 
ises to be an annual event here in our school. 
We call it Thespian Theater, and it usually 
features three one-act plays and the declama- 
tions that have been worked on during the 
year. 

Our Thespian troupe is unique in the fact 
that it contains only girls. The boys seem to 
be too engrossed in athletics and don't have 
much time for drama. 

The one-act plays that we put on this year 
were ones written for all-girk casts. Two of 
them were Alice’s Blue Gown and The Ghost 
in the Green Gown. Several radio plays have 
also been prepared and given on the air from 
the radio station in the neighboring town. 

As the 1957-1958 school term draws to a 
close, plans are being made for the coming 
fall. We expect our group to grow considerably, 
and some of the new members will be boys. 
Interest in the drama department has increased 
since our Thespian troupe was chartered. 

Until next time then good luck to all fellow 
Thespians from Fairview’s Trou 1694 and 


our director, Milton Brandt. — Gloria Desonia, 
President 
CHARDON, OHIO Troupe 334 


Annie Get Your Gun 


Every year the Glee Club and the Dramatic 
Club work together to produce a musical show, 
and we had always wanted to do a big-name 
musical. We knew this would be an expensive 
project; therefore a few years of planning went 
into the production. We did inexpensive oper- 
ettas for a few years, had an especially effective 
advertising campaign, and promoted ticket sales 
to the utmost. We distributed bumper strips 
for ears, had a banner on display across the 
main street, and placed reminders on all the 
school clocks where we were sure they would 
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CHRISTMAS AT PINE CREST 
By VIRGINIA H. WOODWORTH 


‘Te Spirit of Christmas made its first ap- 
pearance at Pine Crest in early November 
when our students began the first readings of 
the Christmas plays. Away down here in the 
sub-tropics where the palm trees grow we 
rather hold to the belief that that first Christ- 
mas tree was a palm. Our students do not need 
the ice and snow to give them the spirit of the 
approaching Christmas season. I selected two 
one-act plays for the senior high students to 
tell the story of Christmas Past and Christmas 

Present. 

The Nativity play, Children of the Inn by 
Jewell Bothwell Tull, was the perfect story 
for my arrangement of Christmas Past nearly 
2000 years ago. It is the Nativity story written 
around the innkeeper at Bethlehem, who turned 
away Mary and Joseph and sent them to the 
stable. The innkeeper had a beautiful daughter 
Miriam who was crippled. Miriam loved a 
young shepherd boy Ethan, who heard the 
words of the Angel, “Fear not for I bring you 
tidings of great joy.” 

From the moment Ethan hears the voice and 
runs back to the Inn to get Miriam, and carries 
her to the stable to see the Christ child in the 
manger a miracle unfolds not only of crippled 
legs able to walk again, but of crippled hearts 
made whole. The play has a magnificent 
message and every member of the cast felt 
that portraying the lives of those characters 
was a most memorable experience. 

When I read the one-act play, Song of Glory, 
by Anne Coulter Martens, the inspiration came 
to use in the second play the same angel who 
appeared in the first. Thus in this second play 
which I sub-titled Christmas Present, this same 
angel from the heavenly hosts comes back to 
walk the streets of earth, seeking to discover 
why so many have forgotten the real meaning 
of Christmas. In her seeking she comes to 
Central Park in the heart of a city where a 
certain radio station has planned a Christmas 
Eve broadcast. Miss Alison Drew, who had a 
large radio audience in that city, was sent 
there on Christmas Eve to interview some of 
the people who passed by, and she asked them 
one important question, 

“What does Christmas mean to you?” 

To one, Christmas meant feasting; to another, 

gifts; to another, fun and no school. Alison 

Drew, sensing that Christmas was so completely 

commercialized that it had lost its meaning, 

speaks, 

“It’s become a gigantic buying and selling 
carnival, with hawkers crying their wares 
from the first of October till midnight 
Christmas Eve. Give this, give that, big 
sales, special bargains, bigger and better 
buying sprees every year. . give give give 
.. get get get. 

Is Christmas something that can be bought 
and _ sold?” 

After the interviews an angel steps forward 
and says, 

“No one seems to remember the Real 
meaning of Christmas. Why has everyone 
forgotten that it was the birthday of our 
Lord? These other things are g in their 
place, but they are the trimmings of Christ- 
mas, not its meaning. Too many have left 
Christ out of Christmas.” 

After the angel’s message on the real mean- 
ing of Christmas a church group is asked to 
present a scene from their Nativity play. The 
pageant begins and all read their an with 
new earnestness and feelings. 

As the broadcast ends a young girl, also 
dressed as an angel, runs in to apologize for 
being late for the broadcast. But there was an 
angel here, where is she now? With awe and 
wonder they all realize the heavenly angel has 
disappeared and an angel chorus swells tri- 
umphantly as if coming from the sky. They 
all look up and hear the “Song of Glory”, which 
is the beautiful “Hallelujah chorus sung by 
the Pine Crest Christmas Choir. 

The cast and the audiences alike felt that 
the story of Christmas Past and Present made 

hristmas more meaningful than ever before. 


be noticed. The campaign proved successful 
because the show ran for two nights to capacity 
audiences. 

We handled the tremendous set job by usin 
a few abstract set pieces, which lent a m 
of gaiety and color within a basic set. We 
were especially pleased with the boat and train 
scenes which were done with cut-out masonite 
board, and the fair grounds scene using a color. 
ful circus back-drop. 

The show was rewarding to the school be- 
cause over one hundred students participated 
actively in the production. This includes prin- 
cipals, chorus, and production and_ business 
management activities. 

Now that the production is behind us, we 
certainly think it was worth our time and effort, 
We drew larger crowds for this than any other 
community project in recent years. Aside from 
the satisfaction of a job well done, we thorough- 
ly enjoyed doing this show. — Gail Nagy, Scribe 


GLENROCK, WYO. Troupe 63 


Troupe 63 began the year by organizing 
working crews for the production of three 
three-act plays. The crews organized were 
stage, scenery, lighting, make-up, costume, pub- 
licity, and business. Members were allowed 
to work on as many crews as they wished, and 
the amount of time they spent on each crew 
was recorded, and one Thespian point given 
for each ten hours of satisfactory work. Many 
of the members of the working crews earned 
as many or more points than the members who 
were cast in the plays. 

The three plays produced were The Famil 
That Nobody Wanted, Dino, and Fog Island. 
The skill and efficiency of our working crews 
was very noticeable in the production of the 
play, Dino, as each act has several scenes and 
their work added a great deal to the success 
of the play. 

Seeds of our troupe enjoyed working on 
these crews and realized that there is much 
important work, other than acting, in the pro- 
duction of a play. — Ernest Whittecar, Secre- 
tary 


ELMHURST, ILL. Troupe 94 


This year was busy for the Thespians of 
York High. We started our year with a pot 
luck supper and an initiation for the appren- 
tices. 

Following this came “Drama Night,” our 
most important event of the year. The Thes- 
pians presented three one-act plays: No Room 
in the Inn, A Sunny Morning, and Pullman 
Car Hiawatha. All Thespians either worked 
on stage or behind the scenes. 

In February the Thespians went into Chicago 
to see My Fair Lady. This truly was an ex- 
perience we shall all cherish! 

Other activities included attendance at the 
Illinois Northern Regional Thespian Conference. 
Two of our Thespians participated by present- 
ing a scene from a longer play. Then of course 
Thespians acted or assisted in production of 
our senior play, Mary of Scotland; our junior 
play, Charley’s Aunt; and our all-school play, 
The Desperate Hours. — Judy Serafin, Scribe 


WILLOUGHBY, OHIO Troupe 1160 


Crime! Romance! Human Interest! These 
are only a few of the stimuli to be found ip 
the classic, Silas Marner. Many of the se 
called modernists believe that the day of the 
classic has come—and gone. Troupe 116 
has challenged this theory by producing the 
dramatization of this many-faceted novel. It 
has been simplified into two settings. 

The first is a weirdly lighted old church 
emphasizing poignantly the unjust accusation’ 
of the youthful Silas; next, a room in Marner’ 
ay bleak and dingy, later brightened by 
the loving Eppie. Lighting effects play a 
important part when Dunstan steals A gold, 
and later when Silas, while in a trance, reviews 
his past. Casting a small child for the part 0 
Baby Eppie is more effective than using a doll 
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ms There’s going to be a Rodeo! The Brisons are the Mary Ann into the Queen of the Rodeo. Mary Ann, 
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The largest audience, the best response initiation of forty-two members. In April our Town Meeting, a half-hour television program 
. 944 (even tears), and the greatest satisfaction came troupe sa: an Easter assembly program over WCHS in Charleston. Four Thespians 
from Silas Marner. Try it. As a reward we which featured a revised edition of the Easter discussed the subject, We Shall Grow Old, 
5 > took the troupe to The Barretts of Wimpole Parade with boys modeling such new fashions following with questions asked by sixteen mem- 
P| Street at Collinwood High School, Cleveland. — as the Sack, the Chemise, and the Trapeze. bers of our club. 
ren} Reneé DeLesk, Secretary In this same month we also appeared on Junior (Continued on Page 26) 
oul 
hes} LEWISTON, IDAHO Troupe 76 
oe : The agen = e 76 —— to pro- 
Tr uce a play entirely different from any other bs 
ever produced in Lewiston. After the usual 1958 REGIONAL CONFERENCES — 1959 
cago a. they chose oy cong» play, Lady 
1 ex-— Precious Stream. In the gray dawn of early 
morning rehearsals they sometimes questioned ioe iN a — ey ~. eto Pout ig peg 
- thef their selection of such a fantastic play as it x rw | Di: gph $ somo cose “728. B , 
ence.— seemed doomed to certain failure. It took time — i Hs Me 2 h ~ "1959 — aa 
sent-— to master the extreme politeness of the Chinese COW, Fs TEs Sun OES, UTSD. 3 
purse § and to collect the required Chinese properties. 
n of While the actors were so conuatal the art ee University of Georgia, Athens, Hubert A. Jernigan, 
uniotf department of the school did twenty screen Regional Director and Sponsor, Troupe 1128, 
play, murals which were used “stage right” and Avondale High School, Avondale Estates, final date 
ribe } “stage left.” The four-act play required the not yet set. 
best ve pave. As ¥ ne « the play ap- 
proached, costumes found their way to the . . 
11601 Droper characters. Incense and Chinese garbed eee Oe Sener Wheaton Community High School, Wheaton, Mrs. 
usherettes added to the atmosphere on opening pe — Re gg Ogg havea Program 
+e: night. A green and gold sequin dragon on a Se ee + a 18 ti toa ge aaa 
1d ™} gold backdrop dominated the stage set. En- . ee ; 
F vi trances and exits were cued into music of the 
1160 Chinese variety. The two prop men ministered NEW YORK ....... Drama Festival, State University of N.Y. Agri- 
rd to the needs of the actors. And the audience cultural and Tech. Institute, Alfred, New York, 
; i fell into the mood and “loved” it. After the Mort Clark, Program Chairman; Robert Timerson, 
Me t curtain call Troupe 76 realized that they Regional Director and Sponsor, Troupe 1286, 
’ had not only succeeded in producing Lady Trumansburg High School, April 29-May 3, 1959. 
— apes Stream, but also set a new standard 
ref’ Mert io — plays in Lewiston. — Louise I oe ok ees Oregon State College, Corvallis, Melba Day Sparks, 
xd by ? Regional Director and Sponsor, Troupe 124, Jef- 
ry a ferson High School, Portiand, March 6, 7, 1959. 
got GRIFFITHSVILLE, W. VA T 1495 
Sei sncadithiies sets ib wind cee aN WASHINGTON .... Wenatchee, Wash... High School, Lillian Grace 
, dollf raised the curtain on the year 1957-58 with the 469, April 18, 1 egg = wrens 
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CHATTER 
(Continued from Page 25) 


During the past year we entered three speak- 
ing contests: “The Voice of Democracy,” “The 
American Legion Oratorical Speaking Contest,” 
and “The Knights of Pythias Public Speaking 
Contest.” 

The climax of the year came in June when 
the three Thespians with the highest number 
of points won a ten-day, all-expense paid trip 
to New York City. Accompanied by our spon- 
sor, Iva Mae VandeLinde, they attended sev- 
eral Broadway shows, one of which was My 
Fair Lady. —R. David Goode, Secretary 


WILMINGTON, DEL. Troupe 883 


After I glanced through several issues of 
your magazine, it is evident that ours is not 
the only school which has had tremendous 
success with the three-act comedy, Time Out 
for Ginger. We presented this play in the fall 
during football season, and this timeliness 
seemed to add even more to the riotously funny 
script. 

For our Christmas selection, a one-act play 
called Follow The Star was chosen. As our 
entry in the Delaware Dramatics Festival, 
sponsored by the Delaware Dramatics Associa- 
tion, we chose a one-act play called The 
Leprechaun, for which Tom Cassell, a senior 
at Conrad, received an award for excellence 
in acting. (Tom received the same award last 
year for a stirring performance in Mooncalf 
Mugford. ) 

This spring Troupe 883 undertook something 
never before done in its history. Assisted by 
the Music Department, we presented the 
Broadway musical Brigadoon to a capacity 
crowd for each performance. It was performed 
with a full orchestra, and all choreography was 
under the supervision of James Jamieson, who 
danced in the Broadway production under the 
direction of Agnes de Mille. — Wayne Ashley, 
Scribe 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


Troupe 803 
Bennett High School again reports a most 


gratifying year of theater. This year our first 
production under the direction of our most 
talented director, Daniel M. Kublitz, was a 
musical-original titled Music, Music, Music. 
This two-nighter played to a capacity house of 
over four thousand. Over four hundred students 
were involved in this production, which ac- 
cording to notices was “bordering on the pro- 
fessional.” 


The Kaufman and Hart comedy, You Can't 
Take It with You, was also directed by Mr. 


Kublitz, our Thespian sponsor, and included 
not only many of the members now enrolled, 
but many who have aspirations of eventually 
being so honored. The play was a huge suc- 
cess and although it ran for only two perform- 
ances, was the “talk-of-the-theater-set” around 
town. 


Troupe 803 hopes to continue with the fine 
caliber of theater we have thus far instituted, 
and hope that we will also instill a deeper love 
of theater, in the drama, to many newcomers 


to Bennett. — JoAnne Wagner, Secretary 


HIGHLAND PARK, MICH. Troupe 518 


Troupe 518 has been unusually active this 
year. We promote what we term “cultural 
theater” in order to stimulate interest in legiti- 
mate theater. We attended The Diary of Anne 
Frank, Most Happy Fellow, Much Ado about 
Nothing, Trip to a Small Planet, Waltz of the 
Toreadors, Marcel Marceaus Revue, and The 
Happiest Millionaire. Especially interesting was 
The Happiest Millionaire because we had a 
backstage interview with Walter Pidgeon after 
the performance. Being the gracious individual 
he is, he granted us one half hour of his time. 

Our Thespians presented Balcony Scene in 
the one-act play festival sponsored by Wayne 
University this past May. Three major plays 
were presented by the troupe this year. As 
we believe in variety, each was different in its 
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own way. We opened the season with the 
rollicking comedy, You Can't Take It with You, 
did a series of three one-acts to earn money 
for our Washington trip, and concluded the 
season with the challenging play, The Silver 
Cord. 

This year was brought to a successful close 
by the attendance of Anna Stonehouse, Carolyn 
Zachary, and Mary Kay Fraser, our sponsor, 
at National Conference. — David Lee, President 


STREATOR, ILL. Troupe 1677 


Troupe 1677 has had an extremely active 
year engaging in many projects other than 
those already listed on our annual report. 

One of our most rewarding activities was 
a Parent’s Night when we invited the families 





BROADWAY LINE-UP 


ANTA — Say Darling, David Wayne. Musi- 
cal drama. 

BARRYMORE — Look Homeward, Angel, 
Miriam Hopkins. Drama. 

OOTH — Two for the Seesaw, Anne Ban- 
croft, Dana Andrews. Comedy. 

CORT — Sunrise at Campobello, Ralph Bella- 
my, Mary Fickett. Drama. 

HELLINGER—My Fair Lady, Edward 
Mulhare, Sally Ann Howes. Musical comedy. 

MAJESTIC — Music Man, Robert Preston, 
Barbara Cook. Musical comedy. 

MOROSCO — The Visit, Alfred Lunt, Lynn 
Fontanne. Drama. 

MUSIC BOX — Dark at the Top of the Stairs, 
Teresa Wright, Pat Hingle, Eileen Heckart. 
Drama. 

SHUBERT THEATER — Bells Are Ringing, 
Judy Holliday. Musical comedy. 

WINTER GARDEN—West Side Story, Carol 
Lawrence, Larry Kert. Musical. 

HAYES — Touch of the Poet, Helen Hayes, 
Eric Portman, Betty Field, Kim Stanley. Drama. 


— 





and friends of our membership to sit in on 4 
regular business meeting and program of origin- 
al monologues. The parents were very highly 
impressed and spoke to me very enthusiastically 
about what a pleasure it was to be able to 
actually see our club at work. Many reported 
that it was wonderful to know that their chil 
dren were members of a club that was provid- 
ing such fine experience. We stress the use 
of Parliamentary Procedure in our business 
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n a 
17 
ve 
an 
ve meetings, and this especially means ie dramatics ag soy any way. pres der came KANSAS CITY, MO. Troupe 1117 
parents. I felt that this was truly a fine public in costume of a favorite stage personality or oh): . : 
relations project. role. Prizes were awarded for the best cos- ghouls dramate setcon is the clksckool ploy 
— We also sponsored a Good-Neighbor Night tumes. The highlight of the evening was the festival. This. activity, sponsored by the Thes- 
and invited the Ottawa Thespians to be our awarding of the best acting performances and pians, is opened to any student interested in 
guests at a meeting and program followed by pcchag work throughout the year as well as dramatics. This year 225 students reported 
a social gathering. This too we felt was very our oe Thespian Award. _ for tryouts! The seniors again took the trophy 
si- | successful. Benes pom Rre Fp have a ape awarded the winning play. This festival is a 
One money-making project we held was the a Pay will pa mary ll F shape. nl yp nae ’ completely student activity. Our sponsor super- 
el, | selling of stationery with the proceeds to go siciais. meena Wikies: senile cae oll eatin vises — students direct. 
into a fund to purchase a new set of flats. We is. cmiainh: & cathe, w te Our schedule this year included two full 
m- —F expect to hold several more money-making sie el ae co oe of Miag nell length plays — Tea House of the August Moon 
activities next year to reach our goal. : [Sor See > all tec ena and The Complaining Angel. Our entry in 
la- Tl h | t ided_ vari- ce ngplia opgeage OF .n r g eet ga y IC play festivals was an original adaptation of 
woughout the year our troupe aided vari effort to start a community theater along with Shak ~~ Tami Se eae d 
q | ous community groups by providing ushers several interested adults Shakespeare s Taming of the rew... done 
“: for community concerts, make-up crews for I wish to again express to you my admira- in cowboy style —with music, dance, panto- 
a the school water ballet, and programs for clubs tion for this organization. It has so much to mime. — Sandy Ziller, Vice-President 
~’ | around town. offer to its members, and I am proud to be 
mn The year was topped off by holding a Thea- the sponsor of a National Thespian Troupe! — YUMA, ARIZONA Troupe 105 
ter Banquet for everyone who has helped the Mrs. James Peterson, Sponsor 
Our Thespian Troupe has done it again!! 
ars, For the second year in a row our one-act play 
ame earned one of the few superior ratings given 
at the Arizona Drama Festival. Our entry, 
ng, The White Dove, was the moving story of a 
bullfighter and his struggle to control his emo- 
are tions. 

Photographs of various scenes from the play 
yes, : were mailed to the publishing house, at least 
ms. one of which will be used in their play catalog. 

One of the highlights of the year was our 
— Academy Awards Program. At this program 

we presented the Best Actor, Best Actress, Best 
i Supporting Actor and Actress, Best Play, Best 
i Costumes, and Best Set. 

For Yuma annual All-School Carnival, 
ay Thespians, in conjunction with Drama Club, 
* “A sponsored a Bird Cage Theater, which included 
“ted a variety show, a one-act melodrama, The 
‘hil Farmer's Daughter, and can-can girls. 
we 4. Besides our two annual initiations, we hope 
ples to take several trips next year and be more 
oni active than ever before. — Kathy Stratton, Re- 
- Troupe 1675, Stoughton, Mass., High School, W. N. Pitts, Jr., Sponsor porter 
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ACT WELL YOUR PART 
By DONALD TATE 


\Y/ ILLIAM Shakespeare once said, “All 
the world is a stage, and all the men 
and women merely players.” 


Tonight we, the class of 1958, prepare to 
enter this stage known as the worl Tonight 
marks the end of rehearsals. The stage is set. 
We shall now begin in earnest to play our 
— in life’s theater. Opening night is at 

an 


As we wait to take our positions in this 
gigantic arena, we find our minds wandering 
to memories of the past years. Much time and 
effort was spent in preparation for this night. 
Our rehearsals lasted not for weeks or months 
but for years. At times discouragement clouded 
our path. It seemed that we could never learn 
our parts. But always someone was present to 
offer encouragement or a helping hand. We 
shall ever be grateful to our parents who first 
coached us in our roles. What could we have 
done without them? The faculty and admini- 
stration of our school worked diligently and 
patiently to prepare us for our parts in life's 
stage. Our community and school board pro- 
vided for us the tools necessary to prepare us 
for our roles. We shall always be grateful to 
all these people. 


As we stand tonight waiting to enter this 
stage that the world ca e, we are somewhat 
over sn We have never been called upon to 
- rform before such a huge audience. We 

now that our part is a difficult one. 








COMING YOUR WAY 


BELL, BOOK AND CANDLE, comedy- 
drama, James Stewart, Kim Novak. (COL) 

THE TUNNEL OF LOVE, comedy, Doris 
Day, Richard Widmark. (MGM 

THE JOURNEY, drama, Yul 
Deborah Kerr. (MGM) 

SOME CAME RUNNING, musical drama, 
Frank Sinatra, Dean Martin, Shirley MacLaine. 
(MGM) 

HOUSE BOAT, comedy-drama, Cary Grant, 
Sophia Loren. (PAR) 

THE GEISHA BOY, comedy, Jerry Lewis, 
Marie McDonald. (PAR ) 

THE BUCCANEER, drama, Yul Brynner, 
Charlton Heston. (PAR) 

THE REMARKABLE MR. PENNYPACK- 
ER, comedy, Clifton Webb, Dorothy McGuire. 
(20TH-FOX ) 

SEPARATE TABLES, drama, Deborah Kerr, 
Burt Lancaster. (UA) 

THE BAT MASTERSON STORY, western, 
Joel McCrea, Nancy Gates. (UA) 

AUNTIE ‘MAME, Rosalind Russell, Forest 
Tucker. (WAR) 


Brynner, 








We realize that we are entering a stage that 
is troubled and disturbed. The world stands 
in the shadow of war. Our country is faced 
with what may be its greatest struggle for 
survival. The attack against our way of life is 
being conducted on all sides of us today. We 
must meet this challenge and conquer those 
who dared to challenge. 


Before us is a new frontier greater than that 
faced by any other generation. We are begin- 
ning to play our roles in life just as man begins 
the conquest of space. Our decisions shall de- 
termine whether or not this frontier shall be 
used for man’s benefit or for his total destruc- 
tion. 

It is our duty to attempt to rewrite another 

act in this world’s drama. Now that the atom 

has been split, it is up to us to see that this 
God-given force is used to cure man of disease, 
to help him raise the f he needs, and to 
help him travel more rapidly, both in the air, 
on land, and under the oceans. It is for us 
to prevent its use for total destruction. 
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As never before, we, the newest actors in 
this gigantic stage, shall be called upon to play 
major roles. Our audience looks to us to reach 
goals today that others have only dreamed of 
yesterday. 


Not all of us shall play the same roles in 
this production called life. We cannot all be 
“stars.” Some of us must work quietly back- 
stage while other receive the accolades. We 
will always remember, however, that if we 
play our part well, today’ s dreams will be to- 
morrow’s realities. 


We are confident that we are capable of 
playing our parts well. The directions that we 
received in school have been so clear and con- 
cise that we are well prepared to meet the 
lite’s problems. 


We know of the mistakes made by men be- 
fore us. We realize that there are certain uni- 
versal principles that we must follow. Yet it 
is up to us to interpret our own assigned roles. 
No one can do our thinking for us. 


Yes, we have been well coached. Now it 
is up to us to practice what we have learned. 
Yes, we face our new roles with some appre- 
hension, but we are confident that future gen- 
erations, as they in the past, will say of us, 

“They acted well their parts; there all the 
honor lies.” 
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RODGERS AND HART 

(Continued from Page 11) 
Is Here (1929), remembered mainly for 
the melodious “With a Song in My 
Heart”; Simple Simon (1930), produced 
by Florenz Ziegfeld with Ed Wynn as 
the “star” and an English production, 
Evergreen (1930), which featured the 
popular “Dancing on the Ceiling.” After 
another sojourn in Hollywood Rodgers 
and Hart began writing a series of musi- 
cal milestones. 

In 1935 the musical extravaganza, 
Jumbo, produced by Billy Rose, proved 
to be a mixture of opera, circus, carnival, 
and folk drama. The book was written 
by the well-known team of Ben Hecht 
and Charles MacArthur, and the large 
cast was headed by Jimmie Durante. The 
Rodgers and Hart score with “My Ro- 
mance” was almost lost in the mixture 
of bareback riders, clowns, jugglers, axe- 
throwers, bears, elephants, and Paul 
Whiteman and his orchestra. From the 
circus world they turned to the field of 
ballet in their next production, On Your 
Toes (1936). Ray Bolger as Phil Dolan 
III, the son of a vaudeville team, deserts 
the field of classical music in order to 
become “a jazz Nijinsky.”. The ballet, 
‘Slaughter on Tenth Avenue,” was the 
high-light of the show, but the side- 
splitting satire on Russian ballet in the 
first act delighted audiences. With chore- 
ography by George Balanchine On Your 
Toes was the first modern musical pro- 
duction in which the ballet was an es- 
sential part of the plot. 

The first show in which Rodgers and 
Hart had no outside collaborators was 
Babes in Arms (1937), dealing with the 
trials and tribulations of a group of 
youngsters, the children of old-time 
troupers, who stage a revue of their own 
in order to raise money. Since it was a 
story of young people, the cast was made 
up of a group of young beginners in 
the field of musical theater including 


Wynn Murray, Alfred Drake, and Robert 
Rounseville. Mitzi Green’s interpretation 
of “Where or When” and “The Lady Is 
a Tramp” were memorable moments in 
a show which critics found “zestful, tune- 
ful and brilliantly danced.” 

As a demonstration of the versatility 
of the boys from Columbia, from the 
theatrical world they turned to political 
satire furnishing the score for a book 
by George S. Kaufman and Moss Hart, 
I'd Rather Be Right (1937). With such 
titles as “A Homogeneous Cabinet,” “A 
Little Bit of Constitutional Fun,” and 
“Have You Met Miss Jones?,” songs that 
have little meaning out of the context 
of the plot, Rodgers and Hart empha- 
sized the importance of the plot as well 
as the score. According to Hart their 
main purpose was to write musical plays 
in which “the songs are a definite part 
of the show and not extraneous inter- 
ludes without rhyme or reason.” Usually 
Rodgers wrote the tune first, and then 
turned it over to Hart to find the right 
word and right rhyme for it. That 
Rodgers and Hart had found a successful 
formula was demonstrated by the out- 
standing success of the imaginative I 
Married an Angel (1938), starring Den- 
nis King, Zorina, Vivienne Segal, and 
Walter Slezak, and the hilarious adapta- 
tion of Shakespeare’ss A Comedy of 
Errors, The Boys from Syracuse (1938) 
with a lilting score including “This Can't 
Be Love,” “Sing for Your Supper,” and 
“Falling in Love with Love.” 

Too Many Girls (1939), produced and 
directed by George Abbott, was another 
youthful riot based on what happens 
when a millionaire sends his daughter 
to Pottawatomie College at Stop Gap, 
New Mexico and hires four All-Ameri- 
can football players as bodyguards with- 
out telling her. The youthful exuberance 
of the cast and the spirited direction of 
George Abbott were acknowledged by 
the critics as the major reasons for the 
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show's success. Again with Higher and 
Higher (1940) Rodgers and Hart seemed 
to be having difficulty in writing a first 
rate score. But with Pal Joey (1940), 
based on a series of sketches about a 
second-rate entertainer and thoroughly 
despicable character by John O’Hara, 
Rodgers and Hart brought a new realism 
to the musical stage. The grim and 
sardonic story of the mercenary Joey 
was a daring innovation in the field of 
musical theater. Although the original 
production with Gene Kelly in the title 
role ran 374 performances, an indication 
that it was ahead of its time, the 1952 
revival with Harold Lang ran over 500 
performances and met with unanimous 
acclaim. And in 1957 a motion picture 
version, starring Frank Sinatra, proved 
according to the critic of Time, “how 
good the stage show really was.” 

The career of Rodgers and Hart as 
a team closed with the score to By 
Jupiter (1942), a musical adaptation of 
the play, The Warriors Husband. Fea- 
turing the unique talents of Ray Bolger, 
By Jupiter with its charming score, in- 
genious lyrics, and brilliantly stage 
dances was an appropriate finale to the 
remarkable contributions of Rodgers and 
Hart to the American musical theater. 
Hart, whose health had deteriorated, 
died in 1948. “America’s Gilbert and 
Sullivan” had, however, made their mark 
on America’s musical theater. Richard 
Rodgers’ career was far from over, and 
he was to write new chapters in the 
history of the American musical theater. 
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GRAND OPERA 


' (Continued from Page 9) 


the same inscription that may be seen 
over the proscenium of the Royal Opera 
House in Copenhagen, Denmark. 

The lights go down and conversation 
dies. From the control room a voice 
welcomes the audience to the perform- 
ance, requesting that all guests refrain 
from talking, and asking the ladies to 
remove their hats. 

The spotlight focuses attention on the 
orchestra pit as the full orchestra moves 
into view, noisily tuning their instru- 
ments. The orchestra is composed of 
fifty-two puppets that appear to play all 
the usual instruments — violins, cellos, 
bass violins, harps, clarinets, flutes, 
French horns, bassoons, and_ kettle 
drums. Movement of the puppets as they 
“tune” their instruments creates the first 
delightful illusion. Abruptly the tuning 
stops, and the puppet conductor who 
bears the name of Tosci takes his place 
on the podium (amid audience applause) 
and raises his baton. At his direction 
the orchestra “plays” the national an- 
them, and the audience stands to face 
the spotlighted American flag. 

The lights again move to the orchestra 
and patrons watch as Tosci directs the 
overture in perfect time with the re- 
corded music. The curtains open, and 
guests gasp at the perfection of the mini- 
ature opera setting with its exquisite 
lighting effects, and wonder at its fidelity 
to the traditional. 

Opera characters move unhampered 
by strings, for they are propelled from 
below the stage. Action is surprisingly 
convincing, for characters sit, walk, open 
doors, fall, embrace, enter and alight 
from rickshaws or carriages, and carry 
children in their arms. One has no difh- 
culty in attributing the recorded arias 
to the right characters on stage, even 
though he is not familiar with the opera 
he is watching, because of the masterful 
handling of the posture and movement 
of the puppets. 

All details in production have been 
worked out with such loving care that 
the audience is completely lost in the 
illusion. For instance, when in Madame 
Butterfly the U.S. ships put into harbor 
in the background, and the smaller boat 
(presumably carrying officers) skitters 
to shore, the effect is enchantingly real, 
as is the effect when, in the same opera, 
the moon comes up —ever so slowly — 
from behind the mountain. 

The opera performance is full-length; 
thus intermissions are scheduled as in 
regular opera. 

At the end of the performance the 
main characters and Tosci, the conduc- 
tor, take curtain calls; and usually an 
usher (puppet of course) presents flow- 
ers to the star. 

The whole presentation — particularly 
for the opera enthusiast —is eminently 
satisfying. Those who enjoy a lighter 
type of music more cannot help being 


intrigued with the delightful whimsy, 
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the beauty, and the masterful puppetry 
evidenced in the performance. 

Ten people are required to perform 
understage and backstage operations. 
Puppets (which are thirteen inches in 
height) are operated, as stated before, 
from below the twenty by thirty foot 
stage by trained handlers who know 
each opera note for note. 

The opera wardrobe consists of more 
than 1800 costumes, supplemented by 
hats, wigs, silk stockings, shirts, boots, 
shoes, aprons, and silk tights. Each cos- 
tume is an exact replica (in miniature ) 
of those worn by artists in the La Scala 
and Metropolitan operas. 

As one may well imagine, a tremen- 
dous stock of scenery and set-pieces are 
necessary for twenty-four operas — 340 
pieces in fact. These include a_ bull 
arena, palaces, gardens, street scenes, 
mountains, forests, a prison, churches, 
and bridges. 

The lighting equipment consists of 
footlights with 620 small bulbs, four 
proscenium border lights with 1240 small 
bulbs, five flood border lights with 112 
75-watt bulbs, twenty miniature spot- 
lights with 100-watt bulbs, and two 20- 
foot long cyclorama blue lights also with 
75-watt bulbs. The chandelier in the 
third act of La Traviata is made of brass 
and has 44 candelabra lights. 

Stage properties comprise a delightful 
collection of miniatures — period furni- 
ture, fire-places, clocks, vases, jewel 
boxes, donkey carts, rickshaws, and lan- 
terns. Most of these have been produced 
right at the opera workshop. 

The present facilities were constructed 
in 1947, after the original puppets and 
theater were destroyed. The theater, 
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which is air-conditioned, is comfortable 
the year ‘round. 

A printed schedule of the opera per- 
formances is available. Most of the 
operas run only one week, but a few 
are presented over a two-week period. 
Hansel and Gretel may be seen nly dur- 
ing the Christmas season. The repertoire 
is reproduced from Victor and Columbia 
recordings of three great opera compa- 
nies: La Scala, L’Opera Paris, and the 
Metropolitan. 

The Kungsholm Restaurant was found- 
ed by Fredrik A. Chramer more than 
twenty years ago. The miniature grand 
opera was conceived by him also for 
the pleasure and entertainment of his 
friends and guests. Mr. Chramer always 
loved opera. In fact he presented his 
first puppet opera to schoolmates when 
he was nine years old. In the Kungs- 
holm Opera House he realized a life-long 
dream of sharing his hobby. 

The Fred Harvey Company, which 
took over the management of the Kungs- 
holm on Mr. Chramer’s recent retire- 
ment, is continuing the opera project 
virtually without change. 

The miniature opera may be presented 
“not only for amusement,” but of this 
it contributes its full share! 
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TRAINING CENTER 


(Continued from Page 8) 


tions has given her a rich background 
of facts and practices. The second half 
of the afternoon was concerned with 
directing and I was able, through the 
fortunate circumstance of having the 
alley proofs at hand for correction, to 
Sing the class a pre-view of the first 
few chapters of my new book, “Directing 
the Play from Selection to Opening 
Night.” It was published by Harper & 
Brothers on October 29th. 

On one afternoon the Youngs took a 
busman’s holiday and watched Eric 
Salmon give a very interesting demon- 
stration in directing a scene from “The 
Master Builder.” 

The night program provided the fourth 
part of the school pattern. The first 
evening Margaret and I read Shaw's 
“The Village Wooing” for the class as 
an example of certain principles of act- 
ing and also to show that the excitement 
of theater can be found by any group. 
They may not have a plant, perhaps not 
even the manpower for actual produc- 
tion, but they can begin their growth if 
they have a room and two people who 
can read a play. 

On the second night Eric Salmon gave 
a very interesting talk on play selection 
titled, “Why Be Old-Fashioned?” The 
third evening brought a fine discussion 
by Robert Friedel, director of drama for 
the Milwaukee Recreation Department. 
His work is widely known as one of the 
finest examples of the Recreation De- 
partment-Community Theater situation. 

There was one touch of relaxation after 
a succession of these strenuous work- 
days which spanned twelve hours. One 
day at six oclock some forty members 
of the Training Center boarded the 
Dianne, a familiar boat to any who 
know Lake Mendota. For more than an 
hour we cruised, enjoying the lovely 
vistas. At last we stopped at Picnic Point 
and found the caterers had prepared a 
splendid repast. 

With the sun quite down, the Dianne 
took us back to campus and as the 
distant lights found reflection in the 
lake’s dark waters, I heard all about me, 
“The Training Center is almost over — 
its been too short.” 

Yes, it is over for the summer of 1958 
and it was too short. Too short to do all 
that must be done —and yet it was a 
beginning. Those thirty people who 
worked through those busy days will, 
I think, reflect in their theater work from 
now on the sound advantage which 
comes when sincere students can work 
closely with true experts; when the in- 
tricate processes of community theater 
can be explained by those who have 
solved the problems by doing. 

And they will carry with them too, I 
suspect, that fine essential force of in- 
spiration — and passing time may bring 
increased pride that they were members 
of the first Training Center. 

It was a beginning. 
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BRIEF VI 


> By WILLARD FRIEDERICH 


BRITISH DRAMA by Allardyce Nicoll. Fourth 
Ed., Rev., 1958; Barnes and Noble; 543 pp. 


In 1925 Prof. Nicoll, then of Yale, issued his 
first version of the historical survey of the 
English drama; in 1932 and again in 1946 he 
revised it, adding chapters about the recent 
plays to bring the book up to date. Sad to say, 
this new issue has added nothing about the 
plays in England since 1946. The book is still 
wonderfully useful, however, a scholarly and 
interesting chronological account of playwriting 
from the medieval tropes in the mass to the 
second World War. The playwrights them- 
selves are not much discussed, except insofar 
as their personal lives affect their writing, for 
the emphasis is upon the plays themselves and 
how they were an outcome of the audience 
tastes and the sociological influences of their 
times. Attention is also paid to the ger 
theaters and to production processes, both of 
which likewise influence what kind of play a 
man writes. Virtually all plays of any signific- 
ance are mentioned as the author illustrates the 
types of drama and styles of writing in each 
age. Some of them are outlined, even briefly 
quoted; but many more are merely mentioned, 
so that unless one has read them, the references 
are limited in value. Since the book is a 
survey, of course, and since there is such a 
wealth of material to be covered, the writer 
had to limit himself somehow. Another evi- 
dence of this limitation is the author's tendency 
to classify the play and evaluate it without 
giving any particular reasons or explanations 
for his decisions. All in all, however, this is an 
extremely useful book for any teacher who 
wishes to review British dramatic history and 
its concomitant events and influences. 


A PRIMER FOR PLAYGOERS by Edward A. 
Wright. 1958, Prentice-Hall; 270 pp. 


Most of what Prof. Wright has done in this 
“introduction to the theater” book has been 
done quite often before; but not too often has 
all this information been gathered together in 
one book where the student and teacher have 
easy access to it. This therefore is a book “for 
the beginner . . . that takes into consideration 
all the dramatic elements in the theater and 
treats them solely from the viewpoint of the 
consumer.” Since theatrical principles are, in 
two brief chapters, also applied to the movies 
and television, the value and application of the 
book for the novice audience-member are clear. 
The book begins with a discussion of the 
aesthetics of art, particularly the theatrical art, 
and goes on to discuss the audience, the play, 
the playwright, the actors, the technicians, and 
the director. All points are illustrated by well- 
known and good plays, and the opinions of 
many of the influential-authorities in the theater 
are quoted and explained. Of greatest value 
perhaps is Mr. Wright’s presentation of a kind 
of “score card” of questions and principles that 
the viewer can use in ascertaining for himself 
whether or not the play he is attending meets 
the requirements of g theater in whatever 
phase of criticism he may be engrossed. Finally, 
the book is written in a simple, flowing, and 
intimate style that reminds one of listening 
to a good lecturer. Here is an excellent aid to 
any teacher who wishes to introduce his class 
to an intelligent appreciation of the theater — 
although, as Mr. Wright reminds us, knowing 
everything in the book, even though it should 
improve intellectual understanding, does not 
necessarily result in appreciation, for apprecia- 
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tion is a subtler thing than mere understanding. 
But certainly the student who knows this boo 
will find it easier to be appreciative or perhaps 
at least to begin to understand why he ap- 
preciates some of the things he does. 


THE USES OF DRAMA by Philip A. Coggin. 
1956, George Braziller, Inc.; 327 pp. 


The Headmaster of The White House School 
in England has given us a most unusual book, 
a historical survey of drama and how it has 
been used in and affected the education of 
youth from Greece to the present day. The 
author briefly but thoroughly guides us through 
two thousand years and piles up quote after 
quote to prove that dramatics has often been 
and should be an intrinsic part of the education 
of every youth. For example, Plato, though 
opposing theater for adults, admitted: “Educa- 
tion is first given us through Apollo and the 
Muses.” In 1560 the headmaster of Eton, suc- 
cessor to N. Udall, said: “The art of acting is 
a trifling one, but for teaching oratorical de- 
livery and suitable gestures and movements of 
the body, nothing is more calculated to achieve 
these aims.” Even Martin Luther saw “sacred 
drama as a means of spreading the gospel.” 
Bacon supported the art of theater as a part of 
educational discipline: “An art which strength- 
ens the memory, regulates the tone and effect 
of the voice and pronunciation, teaches a decent 
carriage of the countenance and gestures, gives 
not a little assurance, and accustoms young men 
to bear being looked at.” 

After showing the function of drama in edu- 
cation through the centuries, Mr. Coggin pro- 
ceeds to justify its use today through employ- 
ment of modern reasoning and ideas on 
education. First, any art is important because 
it shapes the emotions. Of most interest, how- 
ever, is the writers emphasis, not on the 
concrete benefits that most of us usually use 
in defending our field (the same as those Bacon 
listed ), but on another benefit entirely: “Drama 
has often been practiced in schools because of 
its by-products. ... Yet nearly all these by- 
products could be achieved more economically 
in other spheres. . I suggest, however, that 
the real reason for drama in schools has been 
the realization, more or less subconsciously, of 
its value as pure drama, as a means of fertiliz- 
ing the spirit. This, the real reason, has not 
often been put forward, partly because it is so 
difficult to explain, especially to the philistines, 
and secondly because it savours of the school 
of Art for Art’s Sake.” And then Mr. Coggin 
shows reasonably and objectively just why art, 
as art, including the theater, is absolutely neces- 
sary in forming the character and mind of the 
young, especially in an age of science-worship. 
Furthermore, he says in reply to those who 
insist that such activities take the students away 
from the important matters of mathematics and 
science (shades of Sputnik!), “It does not 
absorb energy; it liberates it. ...It is a com- 
mon experience in schools that creative activi- 
ties, far from consuming energy seem actually 
to release it, so that the Ke who does most 
is often the one who can also do more.” Citing 
case after case and expert after expert, in- 
cluding Whitehead and Freud, the author 
demonstrates how dramatics has improved and 
aided general education in England and, with 
a few examples, America and France. He like- 
wise devotes considerable time to explaining 
and defending creative dramatics for children 
from five to twelve, pointing out that after 
twelve most children need an audience and 
are therefore ready to begin to do established 
literary works for others, not just for themselves. 


It is difficult to over-estimate the significance 
of this book for teachers of dramatics. Public 
Address has long built and capitalized on its 
extensive and honorable past, quoting the recog. 
nized philosophers of all ages and countries in 
su am of teaching the art of speaking in 
public. Dramatics, however, has been, and 
still often is, looked upon as a continuation of 
recess in the classroom, a detriment to proper 
academic education, a new frill that disrupts 
education instead of augmenting it; and be- 
cause its rebirth in U. S. education has been 
comparatively recent, many of the best teachers 
have been somewhat hesitant to defend it, 
except perhaps with the practical arguments 
that it teaches pupils to repair a light plug o 
to sit properly in a chair. It is high time that 
apology is discarded, that the past be used 
to give dignity to our present methodology in 
teaching dramatics, a that the necessity of 
the arts in the education of the “whole man” 
be proclaimed, with the kind of corroboration 
by society’s greatest thinkers that Mr. Coggin 
has accumulated here. Perhaps we would all 
be better teachers, certainly prouder ones, if 
we were to read this book and emphasize more 
determinedly its principles of art-experience in 
the education of both youths and adults. 


TALKING OF SHAKESPEARE, edited by 
John Garrett. 1955, Theatre Arts, Inc. 
264 pp. 

Mr. Garrett, chairman of the lecture series 
at Stratford-upon-Avon Memorial Theater, 
gathered together these twelve essays from 
among the many given as lectures during the 
past several years. Their subject matter is more 
interesting than usual, and their style more 
free and chatty than usual, undoubtedly be- 
cause they were meant to be heard rather 
than read. Several are especially stimulating: 
Nevill Coghill evaluates “Shakespeare as a 
Dramatist,” using the plot structure and char- 
acterization of “Hamlet” to illustrate Shake- 
speare’s dramaturgy. Paul Dehn, “The Filming 
of Shakespeare,” analyzes the famous Shake- 
spearean films of the last few decades, up until 
Richard III. Normal Marshall, “Shakespeare 
Abroad,” recounts his experiences with touring 
sompanies who played to audiences in Germany, 
France, India, and West Pakistan, explaining 
how these less-experienced audiences (at least, 
as far as English literature and language go) 
exhibit an unexpected, fresh reaction to Shake- 
speare that is probably somewhat akin to that 
of the Elizabethans who were seeing an un- 
known play for the first time; consequently, 
they often reveal the reactions Shakespeare 
undoubtedly aimed for, something del an 
audience that knows the plays will not. Michael 
Redgrave, in “Shakespeare and the Actors,” 
describes the problems that confront the modem 
actor who may or may not have full command 
of the non-realistic techniques, poetic rhythm 
and language, and the complexities of charac- 
terization that Shakespeare demands. “Eliza- 
bethen Drama and Society” are compared by 
the historian, A. L. Rowse: Ben Jonson’s classi- 
cal education is contrasted with Shakespeare's 
local schooling by Glynne Wickham in “Small 
Latine and Less Greeke”; and J. Dover Wilson 
ruminates about the problems of an _ editor 
of the Bard’s plays. The most interesting 
essay, however, is probably “Shakespeare and 
the Psychologists” by L. A. G. Strong, who 
clearly defines the modern concepts of neuroses 
and psychological patterns of abnormal be- 
havior and then shows how Shakesneare’ 
superb understanding of human nature allowed 
him to reveal such behavior patterns in his 
characters long before they were catalogued or 
their causes understood. 


HOLIDAY PLAYS FOR LITTLE PLAYERS 
by Deborah Newman. 1957, Plays, Inc; 
286 pp. 


Thirty-three royalty-free plays for virtually 
all the holidays in the calendar, ten to twentv 
minutes long, easily produced, include realistic 
and fantastic dramatizations of Mother Goose 
and well-known stories, incidents in the lives 
of famous heroes, and original skits pertaining 
to special occasions. 
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nts ORAL INTERPRETATION by Charles Leslie Coger, Professor of Speech and Dramatic Arts, 
Or Southwest Missouri State College, Springfield, Missouri. Contents: So You Want to 
rat Read Aloud, Let’s Tell a Story, So You Want to Read a Play, Let’s Give a Book Review, 
ed So You Want to Make Them Laugh, Let’s Act Poetry, Let’s Give a Reading Recital, Let’s 
in Have a Readers’ Theatre. .60 
of THE AMERICAN MUSICAL THEATER TO 1920 by Delwin B. Dusenbury, Temple Uni- 
in versity, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Contents: The Beginning: From “Black Face” to 
ion “The Black Crook,” A Gay Galaxy of Stars, The Influence of Gilbert and Sullivan, The 
gin Operetta: Vienna to Victor Herbert, Variety and Vaudeville, A Review of Revues, 
- — Musical Comedy: 1900-1920, American Musical Theater: Production — 
i ems. . 
ore COSTUMES WORN BY ROYALTY by Charles Trumbo and Pollyann. Mr. Trumbo is 
in 


Thespian Regional Director for Central Florida and sponsor of Thespian Troupe 728, 
Bartow, Florida, High School. Contents: From Matilda of Flanders to Eleanora of 

Aquitaine, From Berengaria of Navarre to Anne of Bohemia, From Isabella of Valois:to 
by Margaret of Anjou, From Elizabeth Woodville to Katherine of Aragon, From Katherine 
of Aragon to Anne Boleyn, From Jane Seymour to Anne of Cleves, From Katherine 











Howard to Mary Tudor, The Great Elizabeth. .60 
ries MAKE-UP FOR STAGE AND TELEVISION by Carl B. Cass, School of Drama, University 
ter of Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma. Contents: Make-Up Materials, Make-Up Colors and 
om Contours, Moulding with Make-Up, Make-Up Suggesting Personality, Structural Indica- 
the tions of Personality, Racial and Conventional Types of Make-Up, Make-Up for Tele- 
10re vision, .75 
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ther 
ing: DRAMATICS DIRECTOR’S HANDBOOK. (Revised Edition). Edited by Emest Bavely. 
sa Contains a comprehensive discussion on how to teach dramatics at the secondary school 
har- level by Katherine Ommanney, a thorough discussion on the organization of high school 
ake- dramatics clubs, and articles on play standards, organization of the production staff, play 
ning rehearsal schedule, publicity, preparation of handbills, etc. $1.00 
ake- THE HIGH SCHOOL DRAMA COURSE, by Willard J. Friederich, Head, Drama Depart- 
intil ment, Marietta College, Marietta, Ohio. A complete and detailed syllabus fer teaching the 
eare Dramatic Arts in secondary schools. .60 
ring HISTORY OF THE THEATER TO 1914 by Arthur H. Ballet, University of Minnesota. Con- 
any, tents: The Classic Theater: Greece and Rome, Medieval Theater, Elizabethan England, 
ning Restoration England, European Theater in Transition, Nineteenth Century England, Early 
east, American Theater, The American Theater to World War I. .60 
go) HISTORY OF THEATER (Finis) by Arthur H. Ballet, University of Minnesota. Contents: 
ake- Theater Today in Europe, Theater Today in France, Theater Today in the Orient, Theater 
that Today in England, Theater Today in the United States (Part I), Theater Today in the 
un- United States (Part II), The Non-professional Theater in the United States, A Short 
ntly, History of the Theater: Overview. .60 
yeare THE STYLES OF SCENERY DESIGN, by Willard J. Friederich, Marietta College. Centents: 
1 an Stylization, Expressionism, The Unit Set, Curtain Sets and Curtains, False Proscenium and 
chael Screen Sets, Prisms and Minimum Sets, Permanent and Multiple Sets. .60 
ors,” STAGE LIGHTING FOR HIGH SCHOOL THEATERS, by Joel E. Rubin, Cain Park Theater. 
ydern Contents: Primary Factors of Lighting, Spotlights, The Lighting Layout, Lighting Control, 
nand Basal Illumination of Interiors, Basal Illumination of Exteriors, Mood Function of Light. .60 
ythm HIGH SCHOOL THEATER, by Robert W. Ensley, Indiana (Pa.) State Teachers College. Con- 
arac- tents: The Play’s the Thing, The Hour of Decision, Rehearsal, Building Efficient Stage 
liza- Crews, Dressing the Stage, And There Shall Be Light... Control, Getting the Hay in the 
d by Barn, First Nights. .60 
lassi- RADIO AND TELEVISION ACTING AND PRODUCTION, by Delwin B. Dusenbury, 
pare’s Speech Dept., Temple University, Philadelphia, Pa. Contents: The Electrenic Invasion, 
Small Lest We Forget... Radio, Radio Acting — A Lost Art, The Pointing Finger, The Tele- 
Jilson vision Theater, The Camera Eye, The Television Actor, The Television Director. .60 
>ditor PERIOD FURNITURE AND HAND PROPS, by Charles R. Trumbo, Bartow, Fla., High 
sting School. Contents: Egyptian, Greek and Roman, The Middle Ages, The Elizabethan 
» and Period, The Seventeenth Century, The Eighteenth Century, The Victorian Age. 60 
who ELEMENTS OF PLAY DIRECTION by Delwin B. Dusenbury, Speech Dept., Temple Uni- 
1ro0ses versity, Philadelphia, Pa. Contents: A Play with a Soul, Selecting the Play, Casting the 
| be- Play, Rehearsal Procedures, General Blocking, Specific Business and Picturization, Direct- 
eare s ing in the Round, Directing the Musical Comedy, Looking Backward. F 
lowed FROM FILLETS TO FLAPPERS (A History of Costumes) by Charles R. Trumbo, Bartow, 
n_ his Fla., High School. Contents: Costumes of Ancient Greece, Costumes of Ancient Rome, 
ed of Costumes of the Middle Ages, Costumes of the Elizabethan Era, Costumes of the 
Eighteenth Century, The Victorian Age, The Gay Nineties, Came the Flapper. .60 
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Jesse Stuart’s celebrated book has been made | 
into a delightful, meaningful, and often uproari- 
ous three-act comedy. It concerns the true 
adventures of the young Jesse, a determined f 
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in charge of a Kentucky mountain school where f 
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Jesse) from which the title was taken. ‘The . 
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